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Types of Migratory Farm Laborers and 
Their Movement into the Yakima 


Valley, Washington’ 


Richard Wakefield and Paul H. Landis* 


ABSTRACT 


The highly seasonal nature of Yakima Valley agriculture requires much transient labor, 
especially during the months of September and October. The workers involved in the 
seasonal influx include immigrants from the drought states, “bindle tramps,” migratory 
family workers, and casual agricultural workers. While most of the migratory workers 
have no fixed pattern of migration, large numbers of them follow one of several definite 
movements. Many of the casual workers come from the nearby cities and stay only during 
the harvest season: some travel coastwise following the seasons from California to Wash- 
ington; others follow shorter routes which are confined to the Northwest. The drought 
refugees usually come directly into the valley and scatter over the state when the working 
season Closes. 


The Pacific Coast states, because of their wide variation in climate, 
soil, and rainfall and because of their large irrigated tracts given to 
intensive agriculture, produce a great variety of crops which require 
much hand labor. As a consequence there is a heavy demand for farm 
labor, much of which is seasonal, thus requiring a mobile farm labor 
population. 

This study centers in the Yakima Valley of central Washington and 
reports on the types of transient farm laborers who come there to work, 
and the routes of movement of these workers to the Yakima Valley.” 


* Richard Wakefield is Assistant State Supervisor of Rural Research in Washington 
under a co-operative program with the Division of Social Research, Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. Paul H. Landis is State Supervisor of Rural Research for Washington with 
the same organization and associate rural sociologist at The State College of Washington. 

1 Published as Scientific Paper No. 370, College of Agriculture and Experiment Station, 
State College of Washington. Other organizations co-operating in the study were the 
Division of Social Research of the Federal Works Progress Administration, the Washington 
State Works Progress Administration, and the Washington State Department of Public 
Welfare. 

2 Certain other phases of the farm labor problem in the Yakima Valley have been pre- 
sented in the following publications: Paul H. Landis and Melvin S. Brooks, “Farm Labor 
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The sample includes 233 unselected cases, of which 168 were tran- 
sient® families and 65 were transient single workers. All were inter- 
viewed in the Yakima Valley by use of a field schedule during the 
period, July 28, 1935, to July 25, 1936. These schedules provide the 
basis for the analysis which follows. 

The Yakima Valley is one of the most intensified and diversified agri- 
cultural sections in the state. It is located in the semi-arid portion of 
central Washington, and almost all crop land is irrigated. The valley is 
divided into two sections by a high range of hills, the sections being 
known locally as the upper valley and the lower valley. The upper 
valley is largely devoted to raising apples, with pears and other soft 
fruits grown as filler trees in the apple orchards. The farms range mainly 
from 10 to 50 acres. On the lower valley floor are found many specialty 
crop farms raising hops, potatoes, hay, sugar beets, grapes, and cash 
grains. Some dairies and fruit orchards are also found here. On the 
north side of the valley lies an irrigated bench devoted to peaches, pears, 
apricots, and cherries. The rest of the county consists chiefly of dry hills 
and, on the western end, the Cascade Mountains. These areas serve as 
grazing land for cattle and sheep. These animals are wintered in the 
valley, providing a market for the large acreage of hay produced there. 
The trade and culture center of the district is the city of Yakima, which 
has a population of 22,000. 


TYPES OF FARM WORKERS 


The farm laborers found in the Yakima Valley during 1935-36 were 
a heterogeneous group, representing a wide geog:aphic area and includ- 
ing a wide range of occupational groups. During those years the varia- 
tion was unusually great, because the farm labor population included 
refugees from the drought-ridden Middle West and unemployed urban- 


industrial workers.° 
Drought Refugees. The drought refugees as a group were considered 


in the Yakima Valley, Washington,” Washington Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 
No. 343, 1936, and Paul H. Landis, “Seasonal Agricultural Labor in the Yakima Valley,” 
Monthly Labor Review, August, 1937, pp. 1-11. Subsequent reports will deal with other 
phases of the problem. 

8 A transient was defined as one who had not lived in the Yakima Valley continuously 
for one year preceding the interview. 

4 The schedule called for information on workers’ places of residence during the year 
preceding the interview, the amount of time employed at each place of residence, the in- 
come from each job, as well as other items pertaining to their general social and occu- 


pational characteristics. 
5 Only 50.7 per cent of the sample gave farm labor as their usual occupation. 
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probably the best workmen in the country. Some of them had been farm 
hands, but the largest part had operated their own grain and cattle 
ranches in the communities from which they had come. Some sought to 
re-establish themselves in the West; others were scouting around trying 
to decide whether or not they should locate. A large part of them were 
once fairly well off, but few forsook their homes until they had lost 
everything in an attempt to weather the drought. Because most of them 
have the reputation of being hard workers, they are becoming the pre- 
ferred group among Yakima Valley employers. This group of necessity 
faces the problem of rising again from the bottom. 

The Year-Round Agricultural Employees. The normal run of agri- 
cultural workers is a widely differentiated group. Among them are some 
excellent farm laborers, capable, steady, experienced, and moderately 
intelligent, wiio are seldom employed on nonagricultural jobs and who 
obtain the relatively few year-round farm jobs in the county. The wages 
paid by these jobs are not high but steady «mployment is assured, and 
substantial perquisites are usually provided. The traditional type of 
hired man who shares the life and hardships of the farmer, never nu- 
merous in this section, is now almost extinct. This group has been 
drained off by a constant selective process which chooses the steady and 
dependable for the more remunerative occupations. 

The “Bindle Tramp.” There is the single “‘bindle tramp” who carries 
his worldly possessions in his bed roll and travels almost exclusively by 
freight. He loafs in the city park, cooks and eats from old tin cans in 
the “jungle,” and sleeps in a box car; or, if he has been employed 
recently for a fair wage, puts up in a local “‘flophouse,” for which he 
pays from 25 to 75 cents a night, and eats in some cheap restaurant 
along the railroad tracks. A cheap hotel room for these men is a very 
much desired luxury, because it relieves them of the necessity of carry- 
ing their “bindle” with them all day when loafing or when looking 
for work. Most of them are willing to work for good wages, but as a 
tule they will pick hops only in order to have money for food and to- 
bacco until they can get a better job picking apples. Because their costs 
of living are low and they have no dependents, they feel free to quit a job 
or refuse it when they sense that they are being exploited. It is in this 
group that the nuclei of radical labor movements appear. This group 
is the first to become militant in case of labor troubles, although the 
most bitter complaints against conditions come from the ranks of the 
family workers. 
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The Migratory Family Workers. The migratory family worker in 
large numbers is a comparatively recent development. The one thing 
that makes this group available for work in different localities is the 
cheap second-hand automobile. The average car of the migratory family 
is almost ten years old, but the family must depend on it to get to the 
next seasonal job. Their migration habits are somewhat different from 
those of the single workers because they are more restricted by transpor- 
tation costs, and they tend to go where there are jobs at which the whole 
family can work—such as picking berries, peas, hops, and cotton. These 
migratory families usually find only short-time employment in any lo- 
cality and, instead of settling down as many had once hoped to do, they 
keep moving in quest of work. Many still dream of finding the oppor- 
tunity for which they have always looked, but the breakdown of the 
agricultural ladder has destroyed practically all their hope of advance- 
ment. The farm laborers’ occupation has no future, and the present 
offers but a scanty hand-to-mouth existence. They drift from job to job, 
often with a lapse of months between periods of employment. Inactivity 
destroys their efficiency and their initiative. Their life is drab and un- 
attractive, although some no doubt are well accommodated to a marginal 
nomadic existence. They have the psychology of the unsuccessful because 
they have either lost or, more often, never attained a definite position in 
a stable social group. The problems of supporting and raising children 
make their lives much harder than those of the single worker. 

The family workers are employed fewer days per year than the single 
men, and even including the wages of all members of the family, they 
make very little more than do the single workers,° while expenses are 
much higher. Many are forced to live on relief a large part of the year.’ 
The uncertainty of the life and the meagerness of the family budget 
make normal or even decent home life difficult. 

Casual Agricultural Workers. In addition to these fairly well-marked 
types of workers there is a large group of casual farm workers. This 
group is found especially in the hop fields, where no particular skill or 
strength is required, although some of them may be found in any type 
of farm labor except that demanding the most skill. 

There is the old man who at one time held a position in industry but 
who no longer has the skill or energy to keep pace with the machine. 
There are college students who are trying to earn money in order to 


® Landis and Brooks, of. cit., p. 50. 
1 [bid., p. 57. 
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return to school, but they usually do not stay long in the hop fields, since 
they find their earnings hardly sufficient for living from day to day, to 
say nothing of saving for going to school. There are those who have 
brought their family out for a free vacation, living in the quarters fur- 
nished by the employer, and picking hops for expense money. There are 
old people who have retired from active work, but whose income is not 
sufficient to carry them through the winter. They find in some of the 
lighter agricultural jobs like hop picking a way to bring in some cash to 
supplement the income they have from real estate, interest on reserve 
funds, or other assets. There are others who, in traveling about the 
country, have run short of funds and, seeing signs on filling stations or 
in tourist camps: ““Hop Pickers Wanted,” “Apple Pickers Wanted,” and 
so forth, stop to earn enough to get them farther along their journey. 
There are those, temporarily out of employment in urban-industrial oc- 
cupations, who are filling in with agricultural employment. Also among 
the casual workers are mill, mine, and factory employees, or employees 
in certain confining urban-industrial occupations who wish to get out- 
doors for a short time, to increase their sense of freedom or to improve 
their health. There are the middle-class adventurers who happen to be 
in the West traveling or scouting around, and who have heard about 
hop picking or fruit picking and want to try it for a few days. 

This by no means exhausts the variety found among the group of 
casual workers but suggests how diverse the group is in interests, status, 
and occupation. Neither does this study take into account the non-white 
laborers who come into the Yakima Valley in great numbers to work 
in the hop harvest.* 


MIGRATION ROUTES OF TRANSIENT FARM WORKERS 


Transient laborers on the whole do not remain long in the Yakima 
Valley. The average family stays in Yakima County 87 days, and the 
average single worker, 60 days. The remainder of the time is spent else- 
where. Almost all of the transient workers with a fairly permanent place 
of residence have it located outside the county, usually in some coast 
city, and come to Yakima only when they feel the opportunities for 
employment are better there than they are in the home city. 

Many migratory workers follow a planned route but relatively few 

8 Approximately 3,000 Indians from reservations of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, and even British Columbia are brought to the valley by hop growers to help with the 


harvest. In addition, 300 to 400 Filipinos from the fish canneries on the coast come into 
the hop fields to work. 
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follow the same path year after year, as is indicated by the fact that only 
7.2 per cent of the sample group were in Yakima County one year be- 
fore the date on which the schedule was taken. There are nevertheless 
certain definite, traceable movements of workers in yearly cycles. These 
annual migration cycles are followed because some localities afford bet- 
ter opportunities at certain seasons than others, and the workers are able 
to dovetail their jobs in a more or less satisfactory manner. Those who 
follow regular routes arrive at the different localities at approximately 
the same time each season. 

An attempt is made in the following paragraphs to identify year- 
round movements of a number of workers. Since the sample included 
only 233 transient cases, the number following any one route is small. 
However, if one considers that a minimum of 25,000 transient workers’ 
come to the valley annually, it is practically certain that some of these 
movements are followed by a considerable number of workers each year. 

Direct Migration from Surrounding Cities. Those workers who leave 
their city homes to work in the hop and fruit harvest are probably the 
least mobile group among the transients. Their migration consists of a 
move directly from their resident city to the Yakima Valley and back. 
Some come for fresh air and sunshine, some come for a vacation, but 
most of them come because they need work. They usually know what 
they will find to do, and work fairly steadily while they are in the Val- 
ley. Eighty-five transient workers, more than a third of the sample, were 
identified with this movement, and approximately half of this number 
came from some Puget Sound city (Figure 1). Eight came from Seattle 
and eight from Tacoma. Others came from Everett, Walla Walla, and 
Kennewick, Washington, and Portland and Salem, Oregon. 

Coastwise Migration. The professional transients who depend upon 
seasonal labor for a year-round livelihood are faced with a more serious 
problem. They seek to find year-round employment by moving into 
areas where there is a demand for farm workers, and moving out when 
there is no longer any work. 

One general cycle embracing a broad movement is the coastwise mi- 
gration, which follows the interior agricultural belt from the Mexican 
border to the Yakima Valley, a one-way distance of approximately 1,250 
miles. Thirty-seven cases of this type appeared in the sample. These 
workers winter in cities of Southern California, or pick cotton in Cali- 
fornia or Arizona. They start north, following the San Joaquin and 


® Paul H. Landis, “Seasonal Agricultural Labor in the Yakima Valley,” op. cit., pp. 7-8. 
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Sacramento valleys during March, April, and May, doing a little plant- 
ing and tilling, although not working steadily. They reach the Willam- 
ette River Valley of Oregon in May or June, where some stay to train 


FIGURE 1 
VOLUME OF MOVEMENT OF FARM LABORERS FROM THE VARIOUS TOWNS AND 
CITIES OF WASHINGTON AND UPPER OREGON INTO THE YAKIMA VALLEY 
DURING THE SEASON 1935-36. (EIGHTY-FIVE OUT OF THE SAMPLE OF 
233 TRANSIENT CASES ARE INVOLVED IN THIS MOVEMENT.) 
“= (Ww 
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hops, while others go on north to pick berries, peas, and cherries along 
the Columbia River until midsummer and finally arrive in Yakima dur- 
ing July or August. When the November slack season comes on, the 
workers drift back to California co pick oranges and cotton. 

This movement, from all indications, is not as prominent as might be 
supposed. For one reason the distance covered entails a cost that is 
almost prohibitive, and so it is followed mostly, though not exclusively, 
by single workers who are free and can travel light. Besides, the demand 
for agricultural workers is not such that the transient can hit the peak 
season of labor both in California and in Washington. The demand for 
labor in California is also highest from june to October,”® with the em- 
phasis on the latter months, so the two states compete for the labor 
supply. However, there are some factors which may encourage this move- 


10 Migratory Labor in California, p. 49. State Relief Administration of California, 
July, 1936. 
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ment. Agricultural wages were somewhat higher in Washington than 
in California during the period of study," probably because of the com- 
petition of large amounts of Mexican and Oriental labor in the latter 
state. There is also a group of transient people who go to the warmer 
California climate during the winter, because it is easier and cheaper to 
live, and then drift northward in the summer to avoid the intense heat. 

The Triangular Route. ‘There are several local movements more closely 
followed than the coastwise route (Figure 2). The most definite route 
which approaches year-round employment in seasonal industries follows 
a triangular movement covering a distance of approximately 650 miles 
by the shortest improved highway route. After the apple picking season 
is over, the workers go to Centralia, Washington, where they pick ferns 


FIGURE 2 
YEAR-ROUND ROUTES OF MIGRATION FOLLOWED BY EIGHT OR MORE OF THE 
SAMPLE OF 233 TRANSIENT FARM LABORERS DURING THE 
YEAR PRECEDING THE INTERVIEW 
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for floral decorations and Christmas displays. For most of them, this 
work is completed by Christmas, but some stay on through January. The 
work is steady, though it is not highly remunerative. From there they 
continue to the seashore near Copalis and Ocean City, just north of 
Grays Harbor, and dig clams. The season runs from January until late in 


11 Monthly Labor Review, “Index of Agricultural Wages.” 
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May,” but it is at its height during March and April. The work is done 
independently, and the clams are sold by the pound to canneries. The 
labor is hard, the hours are long, and a good, strong man makes only 
from a dollar to a dollar and a half a day. Early in June the workers 
journey down to the Columbia River to The Dalles, Oregon, where 
there is a strong demand for pea pickers, and later in the same month, 
for cherry pickers. Some workers go »ack down the river to White 
Salmon, Washington, to pick strawberries, but most of them go on up 
to the Yakima Valley, arriving in July or August. Here they remain 
through the hop harvest in September, and many stay on through the 
apple harvest, which reaches its height about the middle of October and 
terminates early in November. 

Although it is possible to work a large part of the year by following 
this triangular route, the people following it do not work continuously 
because of the time spent in moving, getting settled, and locating jobs. 
Also, adverse weather conditions do not permit full-time employment. 
The annual income of this group is not very large because of the low 
piece rates that are paid. The average head or independent worker 
makes approximately $225, and the average family makes. somewhere 
near $375. All the work available on this route is paid on a piecework 
basis, and it consequently draws a lower type of workman. It is proba- 
ble that more adept and consistent laborers could earn more money at 
other employment. One advantage of traveling this route is that the 
clam canneries generally provide cabins in which the diggers live during 
the winter season. Perhaps this is one reason why families follow this 
route much more than do the single workers, in spite of the fact that 
very few of the women or children are able to dig clams. 

The Migratory Hop Pickers’ Movement. Another route of farm labor- 
ers confined entirely to the Pacific Northwest is the movement from 
Independence, Oregon, and vicinity to the Yakima Valley and back 
again—a round-trip distance of 512 miles (Figure 2). This migration 
is typical of families having several older children or dependent parents 
who are able to work, and having family heads who are unable to pro- 
vide a steady family income. The majority of these families are relief 

12 The commercial clam digging season extends only from March 1 to May 30; however, 
it is legal for any person to dig up to 36 clams during the closed season. This number 
serves for food during the winter months and besides a large number of clams are illegally 


sold before the Washington open season by being smuggled into Oregon where there is 
an open season. 
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cases.** They are drawn from all parts of the Willamette Valley, Ore- 
gon, into the hop fields near Independence, and are employed there 
during the later part of August. About the middle of September, when 
the season is about over in Oregon, they travel northward to Yakima, 
arriving in time to take in the last part of the hop harvest. There 
are always a few who feel that they can do better in Yakima than in 
Oregon, so they do not wait for the end of the Oregon harvest. When 
they finish in the Yakima Valley many of them have only a few dollars, 
which is not enough to take them out of the country or enough for them 
to live on more than a few days. This forces them to seek public assist- 
ance in Yakima during the winter, thus causing one of the most serious 
relief problems in the county. 

The Yakima Valley Route. There is a third comparatively short an- 
nual migration which tends to follow the lower end of the Yakima 
River (Figure 2). A large number of single men and married men 
without children spend the winters doing chores on wheat and cattle 
ranches near Pendleton, Oregon, and Walla Walla, Washington. In 
May they move into the hay fields around Kennewick. They remain in 
the vicinity of Kennewick until the cherries are picked in June. They 
then move up into the lower valley when the soft fruits ripen. In Sep- 
tember they drift into the hop fields, and in October they find employ- 
ment in the apple orchards and warehouses. A small number of those 
who follow this general yearly pattern remain in the Palouse wheat 
country of southeastern Washington until after the wheat harvest in 
August, then go directly to the upper valley in September. About the 
first of November they return to their winter quarters. 

Drought Migration. In addition to the normal transient group, the 
drought migrants have become an increasingly important source of farm 
labor in recent years (Figure 3). Representatives from every drought 
state are among those interviewed, although the larger part of them 
come from the northern part of the drought belt, especially from Mon- 
tana and the Dakotas. There are three distinct routes generally followed 
by the immigrants from separate sections of this drought area. Those 
from Oklahoma, Texas, and New Mexico move generally westward 
from the dry area to California. Some of them, apparently dissatisfied 
with the possibilities offered there, come northward up the coast, stop- 
ping in the Yakima Valley because of the demand for workers at the 
time of their arrival. This group is relatively small, probably because 


18 From unpublished data. 
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most of them remain in California. The immigrants from the central 
states, including Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, and Kansas, generally fol- 
low the central route, most of them stopping around Salt Lake City and 


FIGURE 3 
MIGRATION ROUTES OF THE 56 FARM LABOR FAMILIES INCLUDED IN THE 
SAMPLE OF 233 TRANSIENT WORKERS EMPLOYED IN THE YAKIMA 
VALLEY DURING 1935-36 WHO MOVED FROM POINTS EAST OF 
THE RocKY MOUNTAINS TO THE YAKIMA VALLEY 


























southern Idaho, and from there come to the Yakima Valley. The north- 
ern route is used far more. Large numbers from the Dakotas and Min- 


nesota come through Montana on their way West. Some of them stop at 
Butte and in the mining districts of northern Idaho, some of them stop 


at Spokane and go from there to Yakima, and some go directly to 
Seattle and then back to Yakima. The majority of them, however, come 
directly to Yakima from their native states, making the entire trip in 
about a week. A few of them return to their native state but they usually 
stay in the valley or settle in some other part of Washington after the 
harvest. 

The Local Movement. There is a local movement of resident workers 
which is-not covered by the data assembled for this paper but which in 
many ways is of utmost importance. A large part of the resident laborers 
live in the city of Yakima, or in the smaller surrounding towns when 
no work is available. Their migration consists of going a few miles 
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into the open country, whenever they find a job, then back to town until 
they obtain another. The slack winter season leaves them without em- 
ployment, and they remain in town where they hibernate on relief for 
the winter. This develops a class of more or less undesirable citizens in 
the towns. Even though the relief costs are not borne by the municipali- 
ties, there is considerable objection to this element by townsmen because 
they create slums, problems of delinquency, immorality, and vice. 

















Significance of Varying Population Densities 
and Regional Development in the 


Ecology of Kansas 


Ry L. Roberts* 


ABSTRACT 


The westward surge and rebound of immigrants to Kansas in the last half of the nine- 
teenth century was followed by constant shifts of population from higher to lower density 
areas, and from rigorous pioneer activities to the more convenient and less strenuous life 
in the settled regions which were due in large part to the effect of the topography, climate, 
rainfall, and natural vegetation in the three demographic subregions within the state. Suc- 
cessive stages of community development as well as varied cultures and different occupa- 
tional and personality types have accompanied these population shifts from region to region. 


Recent social and economic maladjustments have awakened people 
to the importance of a knowledge of the age and sex distribution of 
the population within their respective areas. The demand for old age 
pensions is causing state and federal administrators to inquire into the 
number and distribution of their citizens over 60 or 65 years of age. 
Technological improvements in industry and the “speeding up” which 
has come with these improvements have gradually lowered the age at 
which men are “let out” or refused employment in mechanical indus- 
tries. In many industries a man is an “old man” at 45 years of age, a 
fact which has caused many people to become “age” conscious. At the 
other extreme are agitations for child labor legislation, discussions of 
the declining birth rate, and legislation for the equalization of school 
taxes in many parts of the nation. In some sections, especially certain 
tural areas, the young people have been drained off into the cities or 
other regions, and the “home community” has been left without effec- 
tive leadership. 

While people have become “population” conscious as a result of 
these conditions, seldom have they taken the additional step and asked 


* Director, Division of Research and Statistics, State Board of Social Welfare of Kansas. 
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other questions, to which answers are necessary for an understanding of 
demographic characteristics and distribution. Are the age and sex dis- 
tributions the same in all regions, or are there wide differences within 
any state, and even within such relatively small areas as the county and 
city? If wide differences exist, and they do exist in most of these areas, 
what are the ecological conditions or factors which have produced this 
dispersal? This paper’ is primarily concerned with a few of these factors 
as they affect the age and sex distribution in Kansas, but since similar 
conditions exist in other states? this study should be of interest to others 
concerned with demographic changes. 

Kansas was inundated by the westward rush of immigrants in the last 
half of the nineteenth century. Although travelers had crossed the state 
in their explorations of the West, and had used it as a highway in the 
mad rush to California for gold in 1849, it was not opened for settle- 
ment until 1854. The most important outfitting post for the trek west- 
ward was at Kansas City, and consequently large numbers entered the 
state at that point and settled along the watershed of the Kaw River. 
A few immigrants entered along the eastern border, notably at St. Jo- 
seph, Missouri, and a few entered from Nebraska. The eastward re- 
bound of immigration had not yet started, and few came into the state 
from the South and West. 

The settlers from the farming regions of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Missouri, from which a large proportion of Kansans came, were accus- 
tomed to a family farm of about 160 acres, which implies approximately 
four families per section of land, or about 15 persons per square mile. 
A greater density than this usually indicated that agriculture had de- 
veloped beyond pioneer conditions and that towns and cities were being 
established. As eastern Kansas approached this degree of maturity it 
ceased to attract the pioneers from the East, who were seeking cheap 
land and a chance to make a fortune. Likewise it lost its more adventur- 
ous settlers who sought to avoid the increasing competition for land by 
moving westward, taking up new claims, or purchasing virgin soil upon 
which to start their new homes. 

These immigrants who moved into central and western Kansas during 
the eighties and nineties found to their dismay that these sections could 

1 The more general aspects of this question are discussed in an article by Robert Ezra 
Park, “Human Ecology,” The American Journal of Sociology, XLII (1931), 1-15. 

2Wm. L. Harter and R. E. Stewart, “The Population of Iowa, Its Composition and 


Changes,” Iowa State College Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 275, Novem- 
ber, 1930. 
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not support as large a population as those farther east. The collapse of 
the boom, resulting from this rush into central Kansas in the eighties, 
sent many of the more timid and older settlers back to ““God’s country” 
or to the “wife's folks.”” The drought and “hard times’ in the nineties 
produced the same effect upon those who had ventured into the western 
third of the state. The extent of this westward surge and rebound can 
be appreciated in some measure by the fact that 12 counties, or 11.4 per 
cent of those in the state, reached their maximum population in 1890. 
Eighteen additional counties, or 17.1 per cent, reached their maximum 
in 1900. This constant shift of population from the higher to the lower 
density areas, and from the rigorous pioneer activities to the more con- 
venient and less strenuous life found in the settled regions, had a pro- 
nounced selective influence upon the groups and communities concerned. 
These influences will be discussed later. 

A previous study* indicates that the state should be divided into three 
major subregions if its population characteristics and distribution are to 
be adequately understood. These areas were differentiated by the strik- 
ing contrasts which exist between the density of the 1930 rural-farm 
population of the counties in contiguous subregions;* in most instances 
there is a marked differential in the population density of adjoining 
counties when they are located in different subregions. The approximate 
boundaries between the Eastern and Central, and the Central and West- 
ern Subregions are the Ninety-Sixth and the Ninety-Ninth Meridians, 
respectively. Of the 105 counties in the state, the Eastern Subregion 
includes 26 counties; the Central, 37; and the Western, 42. 

The density of the rural-farm population in the median county of the 
Eastern Subregion in 1930 was 15.9 persons per square mile, which ap- 
proximates the critical point at which it was suggested that an agricul- 
tural community becomes “‘settled”” and passes from a pioneer to more 
advanced stages of community development. The comparable median 
density for the two other subregions was somewhat lower; for the 
Central Subregion it was 9.7 persons per square mile, while in the 
Western Subregion it was 3.9. In counties where the density of the total 
population greatly exceeds the density of the rural-farm population, in 
the median county of the subregion in which it is located, this greater 
density may be interpreted as indicating that the farms are smaller than 

8 Carroll D. Clark and Roy L. Roberts, The People of Kansas, Topeka, The Kansas 


State Planning Board, 1936. 
* Ibid., pp. 38-42. 
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the average for the subregion, which results in a greater number of 
families per square mile; that the farm families are for some reason 
larger than the average; that towns and cities account for the excess 


FIGURE 1 
SETTLEMENT OF KANSAS 
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population; or that some combination of these factors is responsible. 
Under the assumption that this density criterion differentiates the coun- 
ties which are still in a pioneer stage of agricultural development from 
those which have entered more advanced stages of community life, it 
is possible to determine at which Federal Census date each of the coun- 
ties ceased to be a pioneer community. 

The application of this criterion indicates that Atchison, Doniphan, 
Douglas, Leavenworth, and Wyandotte were settled by 1860. (See 
Figure 1.) Bourbon, Cherokee, Franklin, Geary, Jefferson, Johnson, 
Linn, Miami, Neosho, and Shawnee reached this standard before 1870. 
The largest group, which includes Allen, Barton, Butler, Chautauqua, 
Clay, Cloud, Coffey, Cowley, Crawford, Decatur, Dickinson, Elk, Ellis, 
Ellsworth, Graham, Harvey, Jackson, Jewell, Labette, Lincoln, Lyon, 
McPherson, Marion, Marshall, Mitchell, Montgomery, Morris, Nemaha, 
Norton, Osage, Osborne, Ottawa, Pawnee, Phillips, Pottawatomie, Reno, 
Rice, Riley, Republic, Rooks, Rush, Russell, Saline, Sedgwick, Smith, 
Sumner, Wabaunsee, Washington, and Wilson, met the standard in 
1880. Those reaching the criterion by 1890 were Anderson, Barber, 
Chase, Cheyenne, Edwards, Ford, Greenwood, Harper, Kingman, Kiowa, 
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Ness, Pratt, Rawlins, Sheridan, Sherman, Stafford, Thomas, and Wood- 
son. The drought and “hard times” of the nineties deterred the west- 
ward rush of settlers and sent many back to ‘“God’s country’”—the 
former homes of the disillusioned pioneers. Not until 1910 did the 
swell of the immigration wave again lift additional counties out of the 
pioneer stage. At that time nine other counties were settled, viz., Co- 
manche, Clark, Finney, Gove, Logan, Meade, Scott, Seward, and Trego. 
These were followed by Lane, Hodgeman, Gray, Stevens, and Morton, 
in 1920, and by Grant and Haskell before 1930. This enumeration 
leaves six counties in the extreme western part of the state which have 
never attained a population density equal to the criterion established for 
the Western Subregion, i.e., Greeley, Hamilton, Kearney, Stanton, Wal- 
lace, and Wichita. Greeley with the sparsest population has a density 
of only 2.2 persons per square mile; Kearney with the densest popula- 
tion has only 3.8 persons per square mile. If this criterion were the only 
standard to be applied, one might be inclined to say that these counties 
have not yet been settled—that they have not yet passed beyond the 
pioneer stage of agricultural development—but an analysis of the effect 
of topography, climate, rainfall, and natural vegetation upon the dis- 
tribution of population in other parts of the state indicates that these 
counties are about as densely populated as they are likely to be for many 
decades to come. 

One very significant aspect of this spread of population within Kansas 
is that by 1860, six years after the state was opened for settlement, five 
of the counties in the northeastern part of the state had a population 
density of over 15.9 persons per square mile, which indicates that they 
had reached a stage of agricultural development somewhat beyond that 
of the pioneer. Others were approaching a similar stage of develop- 
ment, but almost two-thirds of the state had no recorded population. 
By 1870, 15 counties, comprising one-seventh of the state’s total and 
approximately seven per cent of its area, were passing from the earlier 
into the more matured stages of rural life, and in some instances even 
into the fully developed stages, before other regions of the state had 
even begun settlement. This means, of course, that the historical de- 
velopment of Kansas has been regional rather than general. It means 
that successive stages of community development have been relayed 
from region to region by the movement of population groups. 

In the same way varied cultures and different occupational and per- 
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sonality types have also been relayed from region to region. According 
to Park, 


First arrivals were the explorers, trappers, Indian traders, and prospectors, 
with a sprinkling of outlaws. In the next line of advance were the land seekers, 
squatters and frontier farmers bent on establishing the first frontier establish- 
ments. They were followed finally by a swarm of restless enterprising adven- 
turers of all sorts, among them representatives of a frontier intelligentsia—the 
men who eventually became the lawyers, politicians, and newspaper men of the 
booming settlements.® 


While in many states this process of succession has led to stable ad- 
justments, in Kansas it has had some deleterious consequences. Central 
and western Kansas could not be developed in the same manner that 
the eastern section had been; the semi-humid, treeless plains refused to 
bow to the methods used in subduing the humid farming regions from 
which these pioneers came. Laws and customs adequate for eastern 
Kansas failed under the stress of pioneer conditions. Personality and 
occupational types which successfully met the demands of the corn belt 
went down to defeat under the onslaught of the dry, hot winds of the 
Southwest. Many of the present social and political problems also owe 
their origin to the fact that the regional differences and regional growth 
of the state have brought to each section conditions and needs peculiar 
to itself and its stage of development. 

One of the problems associated with this regional or sectional de- 
velopment of the state has been the general segregation of the popula- 
tion on the age basis. The successive migrations have, as a rule, left the 
older inhabitants in the earlier settled regions; consequently, there is a 
striking variation in the age distribution in the different sections of the 
state. This wide variation in turn has been a vital factor in determining 
the character and extent of the organizations and institutions established 
by these population groups, as well as the viewpoint taken toward so- 
cial and economic issues. As would be expected, the response to the 
current issues of state and community welfare have reflected these com- 
munity and regional differences. 

In any area which is developing surplus numbers as a result of immi- 
gration or of natural increase, that is, excess of births over deaths, it is 
usually the younger, unattached elements represented by the young men 
and women seeking social and economic opportunities, rather than their 
parents or the older members of the community, who migrate to newer 


5 “Succession, An Ecological Concept,” American Sociological Review, 1 (1936), p. 172. 
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regions. The age and sex distribution resulting from this regional 
development of Kansas is clearly revealed in Table I, which gives the 
percentage distribution of the 1930 population by age, sex, and by sub- 
regions or areas differentiated by the date at which they were settled, or 
passed beyond the pioneer stage of community development. 

TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE 1930 POPULATION OF KANSAS BY AGE 
CLASSIFICATION WITHIN REGIONS SETTLED AT SUCCESSIVE PERIODS* 











Date of Settlement State 

Age Totai 

1860 | 1870 | 1880 | 1890 | 1900+ | 1910 | 1920 | 1930 | 1930t || 1930 

gg errr 8.3 8.3 9.1  Bincuses 11.1 12.0] 13.3 11.5 9.1 
eT ccccscounns 9.4 9.5] 10.1 SS eer 11.7} 12.6 12.1 11.6} 10.1 

ee 8.6 9.1 Fee ° | eer 10.8}; 11.2 9.9} 10.6 9.6 
Be ocevcadeues 8.4 8.9 9.4 | 5 ee 10.4 10.2 10.0 10.1 9.3 
es 8.6 8.4 8.6 ff er 9.6 9.1 10.7 10.1 8.6 
ee 8.1 7.2 7.4 Fade Uisenwes 7.6 7.3 8.7 7.9 7.5 
| eee 7.8 6.9 6.9 > See 6.7 7.1 7.8 6.4 7.0 
or re 15.0 | 13.3 13.3 OF ae 12.2 12.6} 12.5] 12.0] 13.4 
MBE voecivesens 11.4 11.4 10.9 ae 9.3 8.5 7.8 9.2] 10.8 
Gs siveeecnnces 7.8 8.8 7.6 Gu Bae canes 5.8 5.0 3.9 5.9 7.6 
Sere. 4.5 5.5 4.7 | eee 3.5 2.9 2.2 3.4 4.6 
ere 2.0 2.6 2.3 Be Pinsacns 1.3 3.3 0.9 1.2 2.2 
ere 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 }....... 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 



































DISTRIBUTION OF THE 1930 POPULATION OF KANSAS BY THE NUMBER OF 
MALES PER 100 FEMALES IN EACH AGE CLASSIFICATION WITHIN 
REGIONS SETYLED AT SUCCESSIVE PERIODS* 











Date of Settlement State 

Age Total 

1860 | 1870 | 1880 | 1890 | 1900+ | 1910 | 1920 | 1920 | 1930t || 1930 

See 107.2 | 103.0 | 104 1 | 102.7 ]....... 103.3 | 101.5 | 99.2] 98.8 | 102.7 
DP Wns ctctaceved 104.6 | 105.3 | 102.5 | 104.6 ]....... 105.5 | 103.5 | 120.0 | 104.9 | 104.6 
Be taceneuned 101.0 | 104.3 | 104.0 | 102.0 ]....... 107.2 | 107.3 | 111.6 | 111.1 | 104.6 
Pere: 101.2 | 102.8 | 100.4 | 103.4 ]....... 109.4 | 118.7 | 108.5 | 106.5 || 104.6 
rr 100.6 | 101.8 | 97.3 | 102.5 ]....... 107.6 | 112.1 | 143.6 | 140.3 || 109.9 
ee 107.6 | 96.8} 94.8 | 103.4 ]....... 109.1 | 116.4 | 114.6 | 135.4 | 106.8 
Ps censenseend 116.2 | 97.2] 97.7 | 102.3 |....... 110.2 | 119.1 | 124.9 | 125.2 || 107.8 
et csbasi0ed 119.6 | 98.9 | 100.9 | 108.3 ]....... 114.0 | 142.6 | 130.7 | 125.5 | 111.7 
A 00s cernmag 116.2 | 102.5 | 107.0 | 115.3 ]....... 118.6 | 140.8 | 162.5 | 136.0 | 121.9 
PP cenkesunaed 111.6 | 107.9 | 113.0 | 122.1 ]....... 133.1 | 161.4 | 156.7 | 153.0 || 125.1 
Se 246.3 5 UREA 5 SEB.E FT BORE be sccces 140.7 | 150.0 | 140.7 | 166.3 || 131.3 
er 107.0 | 94.2 | 102.3 | 110.4 ]....... 120.8 | 114.5 | 211.8 | 138.8 || 121.0 
Pc actinass 109.4 | 102.4 | 102.7 | 107.0 ]....... 111.6 | 100.5 | 123.4 | 121.5 | 110.0 



































*Compiled from U. S. Census Reports for 1930. 

{No additional county reached the standard during the decade 1890-1900. 

tThe population per square mile in this area is less than the density criterion established to deter- 
mine when a community passes from a pioneer to more advanced stages of community development. 
However, this area can not be spoken of as being unsettled, for many facts indicate that the Jand under 
present conditions will not support more people than it now does. A comparison wi!l show that its age 
distribution is almost identical with that of the area settled by 1910. 
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The most striking characteristic of these age distributions is the in- 
creasing percentage of the population in the younger age groups, as one 
moves from the regions first settled to those more recently settled. Some 
minor variations in certain of the areas, due to local conditions, are 
noticeable but they do not affect the major generalization. The area 
settled by 1860 had 8.3 per cent of its population in 1930 in the group 
under five years of age, while the region which attained the standard in 
1930 had 13.3 per cent of its population in this classification. On the 
other hand, old age is predominant in the earlier settled regions. The 
area settled by 1870 had 2.6 per cent of its population over 75 years of 
age in contrast with the region settled by 1930 which had only 0.9 per 
cent of its citizens in this classification. Both regions are quite similar 
in the middle age groups; in the 30 to 40 year age bracket the range is 
from 6.4 per cent to 7.8 per cent. 

The sex distribution also presents some interesting facts, though the 
degree of urbanization seems to have more influence than any other 
factor in determining this ratio. Agriculture predominates in the more 
recently settled regions and here the men far outnumber the women. 
In the areas settled by 1870 and 1880, the cities have drawn a greater 
number of women than men in the 25 to 35 year age bracket. However, 
for the state as a whole, men dominate every age group. The most 
evenly balanced age group is that under five years of age where the 
ratio is 102.7 males per 100 females; the most unbalanced group is 
found in the 65 to 74 year age bracket where the ratio is 131.3. 

This short summary of the ecological developments in Kansas indi- 
cates (1) that the historical and demographic development of the state 
has been regional rather than general or state-wide; (2) that successive 
stages of community development, varied cultures, and diverse occupa- 
tional and personality types have been relayed from region to region by 
the movement of population groups; (3) that out of these ecological 
adjustments have come demographic and social arrangements, which are 
reflected in the response made to issues of community and state welfare. 

















Co-operation as a Culture Pattern Within 


a Community’ 
C. R. Hoffer* 


ABSTRACT 


The development of a culture pattern within a local community is illustrated by the 
co-operative activities, both formal and informal, which occurred in the community of 
Howell, Michigan. The community is a comparatively old, well-established one. Its total 
population was approximately 8,000 of whom 3,615 persons resided in the city of Howell, 
a county seat. The population is predominantly native white and the cultural characteristics 
of this group tend to prevail. Formal co-operative activities began in the 1890's with the 
formation of the Livingston County Holstein Friesian Association and were extended gradu- 
ally to the following: (1) A Dairy Herd Improvement Association; (2) A Farmers’ Co- 
operative Association; and (3) the Livingston County Veterinary Service. The more 
informal co-operative activities included the establishment of a community hospital, a public 
library, the organization of charities, and the development of various town-county relation- 
ships. As these activities developed gradually, the exact time when the pattern of co- 
operation appeared cannot be determined with exactness. It seems logical to conclude, 
however, that it appeared when, and to the extent that, the people accepted the idea of 
co-operation irrespective of any specific activity and were ready to apply it as occasion 
demanded. 


It is customary in sociological terminology to define culture as a com- 
plex whole, including material goods as well as knowledge, beliefs, cus- 
toms, and other acquired habits of the people in any particular area. 
These cultural factors tend to arrange themselves so that certain ways of 
behaving become the characteristic and expected modes of response on 
the part of the people. For purposes of analysis these ways of respond- 
ing may be considered as culture patterns. They appear in local com- 
munities as well as in larger units of population. Thus it happens that 
communities may develop patterns in their culture which are favorable 
to social progress, or, on the other hand, develop those which have a re- 
tarding influence on community development. 

The purpose of this paper is to show how co-operation (considered as 

* Associate professor of sociology, Michigan State College. 

1 The factual data presented in this article were secured in connection with a social 


survey of the Howell community conducted by the Sociology Section, Michigan Agricultural 
Experiment Station. This report is Journal Article No. 331 (n.s.) from the Station. 
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the process in which individuals and groups work together to attain 
desirable goals) appears as a culture pattern in one selected community. 
Sometimes this pattern may be manifest in formally organized co-opera- 
tive associations, while in other instances it will appear in less formal 
ways involving merely voluntary action on the part of the people. Its 
essential characteristic is the ready acceptance of co-operation as a means 
of providing for common needs of the people in the community. A 
description of the development of this pattern on a community basis is 
of value in showing the importance of co-operation as a process in com- 
munity life. Furthermore, it illustrates the autonomy which a commu- 
nity may have in the development of its culture, a matter which is of 
considerable interest, in view of the fact that there is concern over the 
possibility of the smaller communities maintaining any degree of inde- 
pendence as state, regional, and national programs develop. 

The community considered in this connection is a comparatively old, 
well-established community in central Michigan. Its center, the city of 
Howell, is the county seat of Livingston County in which it is located. 
The city had in 1930 a population of 3,615. Its trade area includes ap- 
proximately 188 square miles of territory with an estimated population 
of 4,745. Thus the total population of the community was about 8,300. 
The population is predominantly native white; consequently, the cul- 
tural characteristics of this group tend to prevail. The chief occupational 
activity in the community is farming, although there are three factories 
in the city which employ from four to five hundred workers in normal 
times. 

Aside from the usual mutual-aid activities which are commonly found 
in neighborhood or community life, the first manifestation of co-opera- 
tion in the community was the formation of the Livingston County Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association in the 1890's. The occasion for the emergence 
of this organization was a combination of two factors: the establishment 
of a milk condensary in Howell in 1892 and the enthusiasm which one 
man in the community (shall we call him a leader?) had for Holstein 
cattle. He imported some animals of this breed directly from Holland. 
The milk plant created a market for milk, and Holstein cows produced 
large quantities of it. 

The organization had a continuous and prosperous existence. In 1936 
there were approximately 300 members in the association. Through its 
activities the community became widely known as a producing center for 
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Holstein cattle, and many animals for breeding purposes were sold to 
buyers in other parts of the United States. When the meetings of the 
organization were held, a great many propositions of interest to the 
community were “talked over” and thus the pattern of co-operation was 
nourished. Among the subjects considered by members of the association 
the following may be mentioned: (1) the employment of a county agri- 
cultural agent in Livingston County; (2) the formation of a co-operative 
association for the purchase of feed; (3) the formation of a Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company; (4) the organization of the County Farm 
Bureau; and (5) the establishment of a “Black and White” field day, a 
co-operative venture on the part of the farmers and the Agricultural 
Extension Service. Suffice it to say that these projects have become reali- 
ties in the community. 

A Dairy Herd Improvement Association was started in the county in 
1922. Its purpose is to provide for testing the quality of milk which 
cows give, and thus to furnish a basis for the disposal of unprofitable 
animals. The organization has had a successful existence and furnishes 
a second instance of the development of a pattern of co-operation among 
farmers in the community. 

In 1917 a Farmers’ Co-operative Association was organized in the 
community, and in 1925 was reorganized under the provision of a differ- 
ent legislative act. There were in 1935, 165 charter members in the 
organization and 600 nonmember customers who were sharing the bene- 
fits of patronage dividends. The association buys all kinds of grain and 
has the distinction of being the only association in the state to operate a 
co-operative flour mill. The organization sells various kinds of farm sup- 
plies, such as seeds, feeds, and farm machinery, and it is estimated that 
in 1935 this association had 80 per cent of the entire business in the com- 
munity in connection with the handling of farm supplies. Its total vol- 
ume of business in that year was approximately $165,000. A subsidiary 
association has been formed to sell gasoline and other oil products. 

More recently, in 1936, the Livingston County Veterinary Service was 
formed. This association, sponsored by the county agricultural agent 
and the local representative of the Rural Resettlement Administration, 
is considered one of the first organizations of its kind in the United 
States. Its purpose is to make available veterinary service for farmers, 
particularly those with the lower incomes. Each member pays a mem- 
bership fee of $5.00 irrespective of the amount of livestock he has. 
Besides this he agrees to pay an additional charge determined by the 
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the process in which individuals and groups work together to attain 
desirable goals) appears as a culture pattern in one selected community. 
Sometimes this pattern may be manifest in formally organized co-opera- 
tive associations, while in other instances it will appear in less formal 
ways involving merely voluntary action on the part of the people. Its 
essential characteristic is the ready acceptance of co-operation as a means 
of providing for common needs of the people in the community. A 
description of the development of this pattern on a community basis is 
of value in showing the importance of co-operation as a process in com- 
munity life. Furthermore, it illustrates the autonomy which a commu- 
nity may have in the development of its culture, a matter which is of 
considerable interest, in view of the fact that there is concern over the 
possibility of the smaller communities maintaining any degree of inde- 
pendence as state, regional, and national programs develop. 

The community considered in this connection is a comparatively old, 
well-established community in central Michigan. Its center, the city of 
Howell, is the county seat of Livingston County in which it is located. 
The city had in 1930 a population of 3,615. Its trade area includes ap- 
proximately 188 square miles of territory with an estimated population 
of 4,745. Thus the total population of the community was about 8,300. 
The population is predominantly native white; consequently, the cul- 
tural characteristics of this group tend to prevail. The chief occupational 
activity in the community is farming, although there are three factories 
in the city which employ from four to five hundred workers in normal 
times. 

Aside from the usual mutual-aid activities which are commonly found 
in neighborhood or community life, the first manifestation of co-opera- 
tion in the community was the formation of the Livingston County Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association in the 1890's. The occasion for the emergence 
of this organization was a combination of two factors: the establishment 
of a milk condensary in Howell in 1892 and the enthusiasm which one 
man in the community (shall we call him a leader?) had for Holstein 
cattle. He imported some animals of this breed directly from Holland. 
The milk plant created a market for milk, and Holstein cows produced 
large quantities of it. 

The organization had a continuous and prosperous existence. In 1936 
there were approximately 300 members in the association. Through its 
activities the community became widely known as a producing center for 
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Holstein cattle, and many animals for breeding purposes were sold to 
buyers in other parts of the United States. When the meetings of the 
organization were held, a great many propositions of interest to the 
community were “talked over’’ and thus the pattern of co-operation was 
nourished. Among the subjects considered by members of the association 
the following may be mentioned: (1) the employment of a county agri- 
cultural agent in Livingston County; (2) the formation of a co-operative 
association for the purchase of feed; (3) the formation of a Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company; (4) the organization of the County Farm 
Bureau; and (5) the establishment of a “Black and White” field day, a 
co-operative venture on the part of the farmers and the Agricultural 
Extension Service. Suffice it to say that these projects have become reali- 
ties in the community. 

A Dairy Herd Improvement Association was started in the county in 
1922. Its purpose is to provide for testing the quality of milk which 
cows give, and thus to furnish a basis for the disposal of unprofitable 
animals. The organization has had a successful existence and furnishes 
a second instance of the development of a pattern of co-operation among 
farmers in the community. 

In 1917 a Farmers’ Co-operative Association was organized in the 
community, and in 1925 was reorganized under the provision of a differ- 
ent legislative act. There were in 1935, 165 charter members in the 
organization and 600 nonmember customers who were sharing the bene- 
fits of patronage dividends. The association buys all kinds of grain and 
has the distinction of being the only association in the state to operate a 
co-operative flour mill. The organization sells various kinds of farm sup- 
plies, such as seeds, feeds, and farm machinery, and it is estimated that 
in 1935 this association had 80 per cent of the entire business in the com- 
munity in connection with the handling of farm supplies. Its total vol- 
ume of business in that year was approximately $165,000. A subsidiary 
association has been formed to sell gasoline and other oil products. 

More recently, in 1936, the Livingston County Veterinary Service was 
formed. This association, sponsored by the county agricultural agent 
and the local representative of the Rural Resettlement Administration, 
is considered one of the first organizations of its kind in the United 
States. Its purpose is to make available veterinary service for farmers, 
particularly those with the lower incomes. Each member pays a mem- 
bership fee of $5.00 irrespective of the amount of livestock he has. 
Besides this he agrees to pay an additional charge determined by the 
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amount of livestock owned. With this as a basis, a veterinarian is em- 
ployed who agrees to make 12 calls a year to the farm of each member, 
and in addition two emergency calls, if necessary. The plan is working 
satisfactorily. Leaders of the project attribute its success to the co-oper- 
ative spirit which has been characteristic of the farmers of the county. 

Another manifestation of the pattern of co-operation in a different 
phase of community life is the development of hospital service. Although 
this did not follow the formal procedure in co-operative organization, it 
did, nevertheless, involve attitudes favorable to co-operation on the part 
of both town and country residents. Briefly stated, the development of 
this service took the following course. At first the home of a wealthy 
citizen was given to the city for hospital purposes. Then in 1927 the 
City Council voted $600 to have plans made showing how the house 
could be remodeled for hospital purposes. Later a special election was 
held and voters of the city authorized a bond issue of $50,000 to build 
an addition to the house, and to equip the entire structure for hospital 
purposes. As soon as the building was completed, rooms were furnished 
by contributions from various families or organizations in the commu- 
nity. The hospital is under the general supervision of the City Hospital 
Commission. Physicians in Howell constitute the medical staff. Ap- 
proximately 400 residents in the community have used the hospital each 
year since it was established in 1928. There were hospitals in other 
communities, such as Lansing, Ann Arbor, and Detroit, within a dis- 
tance of 30 to 40 miles of Howell, but it is highly improbable that all of 
the people who came to the Howell Hospital would have gone else- 
where for this service. 

Co-operative attitudes which characterized the development of hos- 
pital service were evident also in the establishment of a library. In 1875 
a Ladies’ Library Association was organized. This association loaned 
books until the present library was built. In 1901 a supervisor of the 
township in which the city of Howell is located proposed that a petition 
to have a library be submitted to the voters. The petition was duly 
submitted and the vote carried by a two to one majority in the following 
year. Then a well-to-do family in the community gave land for the 
library building, and a grant of money was secured from the Carnegie 
Foundation. Thus with these sources of funds available, the library was 
built and formally opened in 1906. Its support for current expenses is 
derived from taxation. Since its establishment the library has increased 
its supply of books as well as its circulation. For example, during the 
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period from 1924 to 1929 the circulation increased from 15,427 to 
25,146 volumes. In 1930 slightly more than 35 per cent of the popula- 
tion in the community were registered as borrowers at the library. 

In certain other phases of community life similar attitudes of co- 
operation are manifest. A number of pupils from country districts came 
to the high school in the city. Consequently, soon after the law was 
enacted in 1917, the city school board established a vocational agricul- 
ture course under the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Law. During 
recent years the athletic coach of the high school has been employed 
through the summer months, and under his direction a varied recrea- 
tional program consisting of soft ball, swimming, tennis, and other play- 
ground activities has been developed not only for school children, but 
for those out of school as well. The music director of the school is 
employed during the summer, and occasionally programs of interest to 
the community, such as band concerts are given by the pupils. Churches 
in the community have also manifested attitudes of co-operation since 
several union meetings have been held by the Protestant churches, and 
a number of groups in different parts of the city have been organized 
for Bible study. In 1930, 19 organizations (churches and other groups) 
formed a central committee, or Association of Charities, as it was called, 
to unify and co-ordinate their work. 

In the field of town-country relationships some co-operative activities 
have developed also. The businessmen observed the trouble farmers 
were having in parking their cars and rented a vacant lot which could 
be used without charge for parking purposes. Also, in 1925 the city of 
Howell and the farmers co-operated to provide fire protection. Farmers 
who wished to do so made a contribution of $50 toward the purchase of 
a community fire truck. Sixty-eight farmers paid these subscriptions and 
the truck was purchased. The city of Howell pays for the maintenance 
of the truck and answers calls to farms of these subscribers. 

Thus it appears that the community under consideration has acquired 
the pattern of co-operation in its culture. The idea of co-operation, 
separate and apart from any specific instance of co-operative activity, 
has permeated the community. Like a chemical solvent, co-operation 
extends from one activity to another, because the attitudes of the people 
are favorable to this method of meeting their common needs. With the 
pattern thus established co-operative activities are likely to be extended 
to other community interests, such as co-operation on the part of con- 
sumers, consumer credit, and the financing of medical services given out- 
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side the hospital. Each successful venture in co-operative activity in one 
phase of community life makes easier and more probable its develop- 
ment in other phases. 

To the sociologist interested in the theory of social relationships as 
well as to the community leader, the experience of the Howell commu- 
nity indicates that the pattern of co-operation develops gradually. When 
it actually appears cannot be determined with exactness. As a theoretical 
proposition it would seem logical to conclude that the pattern becomes 
a reality when, and to the extent, that the people accept the idea of 
co-operation irrespective of any specific activity, and are ready to apply 
it as occasion demands. 

Mutual aid, considered as a process of extending assistance whenever 
needed without thought of compensation on the part of the person ex- 
tending it, does not serve the needs of modern communities with com- 
plex social relationships. Co-operation, however, is a process which can 
be adapted to modern communities. It makes possible a systematic 
means of meeting the common needs of individuals in complex situa- 
tions. Co-operation, therefore, promises to be a dominant influence in 
community life as soon as people realize its importance. 

One further point may be noted. It is commonly thought that rural 
or semi-rural communities such as the Howell community develop their 
culture from influences emanating from the larger centers of population, 
that is, the cities. In this community, however, such an assumption does 
not hold. The pattern of co-operation was largely indigenous, since 
influences favorable to co-operation from outside its borders were not 
different than in other communities of its type where co-operation did 
not develop. Direction or regulation by the larger units of government or 
other control agencies did not interfere with the process. The fact that 
its development has occurred without special stimulation from outside 
agencies suggests that local communities may still maintain a consider- 
able degree of autonomy in the formulation of their culture patterns. 
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Richard L. Schanck* 


ABSTRACT 


A technique called cluster-bloc analysis is used to discover patterns of personality traits 
common in individuals of a rural community. Several significant gross patterns are dis- 
covered, but refinement indicates the essential uniqueness of personality in the degree that 
it is a synthesis of many attributes. The two most significant patterns might be called 
strong and weak patterns. The strong pattern is characterized by ascendancy, drive, ex- 
pansiveness, and social participation. The weak pattern lacks these qualities. Differences 
in intelligence and socialization divide these large groups into smaller blocs. The réle of 
the different blocs in the community is indicated. 


PERSONALITY AND SOCIETAL BEHAVIORS 


In several earlier articles the writer has attempted to demonstrate the 
psychological nature of societal behavior, i.e., folkways, mores, public 
opinion, and social institutions. These behaviors, of course, represent 
only segments of the individual’s repertory of actions. These cross- 
sectional analyses are in a sense only actuarial in that they demonstrate 
by and large what the group psychology is; but we can never tell which 
individuals are completely described, as for instance, just which indi- 
vidual is typical and which one is atypical. 

The rdle of personality factors in such behaviors was discussed in 
passing. On the whole, conformity in a group seemed to depend upon 
segmental attitudes rather than personality, i.e., attitudes of conform- 
ity, impressions of universality, conditions of pluralistic ignorance, etc. 
Gross uniformities, such as a central tendency of a normal distribution, 
seemed more often to reflect personality factors. 

But any item of behavior, whether it be conformity to an extremely 
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institutionalized code of conduct, or a fairly unique form of behavior 
which is more like the behavior of others than different, can be viewed 
in terms of its relationship to the personality of the individual. 


PERSONALITY AND THE RURAL COMMUNITY 


A new program has been inaugurated which seeks this side of the 
problem. It is interested, not in the statistical or actuarial picture of 
multi-individual conduct, but in the meaning of societal behaviors in the 
life of the particular individual who manifests them. 

The personality of an individual is a dynamic structure. It encom- 
passes the whole individual as a unity. There seem to be in general two 
methods of discovering the synthetic side of this picture. One is the 
method of case history and biography. The other is a synthetic handling 
of many personality variables at the same time. 

This particular study has attempted the last procedure. It sets up a 
technique for handling at the same time eight so-called personality 
traits of the individual. It creates blocs of “most alike individuals” in 
regard to a personality profile on all eight traits. Then an attempt is 
made to relate the blocs of most-alike individuals to problems of the 
community pattern, the societal behaviors already reported in earlier 
studies. 


THE COMMUNITY OF ELM HOLLow 

The community studied, Elm Hollow, New York, is described at 
some length in the original monograph. It suffices to recall at this time 
its general characteristics. Elm Hollow is an isolated village off the 
main railroads and highways in central New York. It has a fairly suc- 
cessful economy as rural communities go, producing dairy products and 
beans for the market, and maintaining a feed mill which supplies the 
Long Island duck market. These industries are largely in local hands. 
The average income is around $1,000 a year. The citizens are of Anglo- 
Saxon stock and Protestant faith. The younger folk have been drawn 
off to the city. The village has some of the characteristics of New Eng- 
land villages and other characteristics more like those of Middlewestern 
communities. 


METHOD OF THIS STUDY 
Many lists of scalable traits exist in the literature of psychology. In 
general, a trait is supposed to be a generalized form of behavior which 
has been demonstrated to have a low correlation with other proposed 
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attitudes. The whole conception of traits is under fire at the present 
moment. We believe, however, that the attack has been against the 
extreme analytical use of these specific forms of behavior out of context 
of personality, and our emphasis at this point is on both synthetic and 
analytical procedures.’ 

The most usable list of traits proved to be the following:® 


a) Intelligence e) Conservatism 
6) Ascendancy f) Over self-evaluation 
c) Drive g) Social participation 
d) Expansiveness h) Socialization 


It is obvious that some of the favorite traits of the literature, such as 
extroversion, have been omitted. Those employed here indicated a pat- 
tern of behavior which was familiar to rural individuals. The traits are 
almost self-explanatory. Five individuals who were above the average 
of the community in scientific aptitude were chosen to rate their neigh- 
bors on these traits. They rated upon a 1-10 basis with 5.5 as a mid- 
point. They were told to keep the community as a frame of reference. 
The most intelligent individual was to receive a 0 and the least a 10. 
The same procedure was to be followed for the other traits. Whenever 
the spread between the ratings of the five individuals exceeded four 
points the rating was eliminated. 

The ratings were then subjected to a technique worked out by Pro- 
fessor H. C. Beyle, and called “cluster bloc analysis.” Professor Beyle 
describes his technique thus: 


It is not that of measurement of degree of association between a quantitative 
series (correlation), but given any number of quantitative series . . . employ- 
ment of the method results in the discovery of the several significant sub-groups 
of entities among the larger group, in which sub-groups of blocs an ascertained 
cluster of attributes is significantly associated (i.e., above chance), all or each of 
which attributes so associated are present in all members of a bloc at an ascer- 
tained maximum magnitude.* 

Besides breaking up our community into blocs of “most alike’ people 
on the eight personality traits, it would be possible using other tech- 
niques of Professor Beyle to find indices of significance which measure 
the degree of cohesion among a bloc. These indices of significance seem 

2See G. W. Allport, Personality, A Psychological Interpretation (New York, 1937). 

8 Taken from the North Carolina Rating Scale of F. H. Allport. 

*H. C. Beyle, Identification and Analysis of Attribute Cluster Blocs (Chicago, 1931). 
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to offer little advantage to our present purpose, so that the data given 
are treated only to the extent of dividing the community into groups of 
individuals who are roughly alike to a significant degree on all eight 
ratings. 

The likeness is only a gross similarity. It can be said that the members 
of each bloc are more likely to be associated with each other in regard 
to being on the same side of the mid-point on eight traits named than 
with other individuals of the community not included in their bloc. 
Table I presents the blocs with the ratings of the individuals. One 
hundred and forty-eight individuals were rated. 


TABLE I 
“Most ALIKE” INDIVIDUALS IN THE COMMUNITY 


(a—intelligence, b—ascendancy, c—drive, d—expansiveness, e—conservatism, 
f—over self-evaluation, g—social participation, —socialization) 
































a 6 c d e ft g h 
1. Bright, Strong, Socialized Bloc, abcdefgh + 
Bs SG cen ceeesecces 4.0 3.0 2.0 3.0 4.5 2.5 1.5 5.0 
2. Robert MacConnell.......... 3.0 2.0 2.0 1.5 5.0 1.5 1.4 4.0 
i Pe i cccavussccuscccs 4.0 2.5 5.5 2.0 4.0 3.5 2.0 4.0 
4. Eva Youngstown............ 3.0 2.5 2.0 4.0 3.0 2.0 3.0 4.0 
S. Ealiy Poisbonks..........00. 4.0 1.0 4.0 3.0 3.0 2.0 2.0 3.5 
6. Fred Matthews.............. 2.5 4.5 2.5 2.0 4.0 4.5 3.0 3.5 
ee 3.0 2.5 5.0 1.0 4.0 5.0 3.0 2.5 
B Bee CN ccc ccseccccs 3.5 2.5 3.5 2.5 4.5 5.0 2.5 3.5 
a ee 3.0 4.5 6.0 3.0 4.0 5.0 2.0 3.5 
ee er 3.0 2.0 4.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 3.5 1.0 
Bie Me CRs awsccccccescnd 5.0 5.0 5.5 2.0 4.0 5.0 3.5 3.0 
Be SI ck Sc novecatenend 4.5 4.5 3.5 3.5 4.5 4.5 3.5 3.5 
Pe NS ci ccacencranewia 5.0 3.5 3.5 2.0 4.0 6.0 2.0 1.7 
i Pc rccenkekccannnea 5.0 3.0 2.5 2.0 5.0 5.0 2.5 2.0 
BE Ee PN oc on cccecess 4.0 3.0 4.5 2.0 4.0 2.0 2.0 5.0 
2. Duil, Strong, Socialized, bedefgh +, a— 
B.S Rs be ctecceccecsnd 7.5 2.5 2.0 2.5 2.5 2.0 2.0 4.0 
B GO Bc ccccccccences 6.0 3.0 2.0 3.5 5.0 3.5 2.5 5.0 
3. Earl Langworthy............ 5.5 3.0 2.0 4.5 4.0 2.5 5.0 5.0 
4. Helen Browning............. 6.5 4.0 4.0 4.0 3.0 3.5 2.5 3.5 
5. Stella Langworthy........... 6.0 4.5 5.0 4.0 5.0 4.5 4.5 4.0 
6. Albert Hamilton............. 5.5 3.5 3.5 2.5 1.5 5.5 6.5 7.8 
3. Dull, Conservative, Weak, Unsocialized, eh +, abcdfg — 
Be Be BAG ctiviccecccccecs 7.0 8.5 8.5 9.0 3.0 7.5 7.0 3.0 
i EE I nscsertccusccuee 7.0 6.5 7.5 8.0 2.5 7.0 7.5 2.5 
TT 7.0 8.0 6.0 6.5 3.0 8.0 8.0 3.0 
Cs Te cncccuctesoces 6.0 - 5.5 8.0 4.0 7.0 7.0 4.0 
PR 6 oc besdwccccncens 6.0 6.0 5.5 6.0 4.0 8.0 5.5 5.0 
6. Mark Carpenter............. 5.5 7.5 9.5 9.5 5.0 9.0 8.5 5.0 
4. Bright, Strong, Unsocialized, abcdefg +, h— 
Bp ARDS Rep Aetaeewonrmenns 3.0 1.5 1.5 3.0 2.5 1.0 3.5 8.0 
Se ge ee 4.0 2.5 3.0 2.0 2.5 1.5 2.0 7.0 
Se Se I vecccencccess 4.5 2.5 3.0 2.0 3.5 2.5 2.0 6.0 
J ee 5.0 3.0 2.0 4.0 4.0 1.0 5.0 7.0 
G. Asthur BOW. .ccccccccccces 5.0 4.0 5.0 3.0 5.0 2.0 2.0 7.5 
Ci Se Sccnccvceseones 3.0 1.0 2.0 3.5 1.5 0.5 4.0 6.0 
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a 6 c d e S g h 
5. Bright, Weak, Radical, Unsocialized, a+, bedefgh — 
1. Alice Clayton (Myra)........ 5.0 3.0 2.0 5.0 6.0 6.0 7.0 2.5 
BT ihn obeccescswss 7.0 6.0 7.0 8.5 6.5 7.0 8.0 9.0 
Si. FR I, 00-3 cccseseccas 3.0 4.5 6.0 4.5 5.0 1.0 4.5 3.5 
6 Fo 00 cd vcecsesnas 6.5 6.0 ‘0 5.5 5.5 7.0 6.5 6.0 
6. Dull, Strong, Unsocialized, bedefg +, ah — 
1. Abner Marsh............ cooly OF 2.0 2.0 2.0 1.0 0.5 5.0 9.0 
2. Chester Cooper............-- 6.0 3.5 5.0 5.0 5.0 3.5 5.0 6.0 
ee = err 8.0 4.5 4.5 3.5 3.5 5.0 10.0 | 10.0 
GS, Prat WOR. 0 ccccsvcscce 7.0 4.0 4.5 2.0 3.5 1.5 8.0 6.0 
7. Bright, Conservative, Weak, Socialized, ach +, dcdfg— 
5, BR i con ccccaccsesen 3.5 7.0 8.0 7.5 3.0 7.0 7.0 2.5 
a) ert 5.9 7.0 7.0 7.0 5.0 5.5 9.0 4.0 
3. Robert Carpenter............ 4.0 6.0 7.0 8.0 3.0 6.5 6.5 3.5 
8. Dull, Radical, Strong, Unsocialized, bedfg +, aeh— 
B, FR Pisces ccccsesceses 7.0 3.5 3.0 3.0 6.5 2.0 4.0 8.0 
DP ci cswceseccevcnss 7.0 2.0 5.0 2.0 6.0 2.0 2.0 7.0 
3. Allyn Von Ripper............ 7.0 2.5 3.5 2.0 5.5 3.5 4.0 8.0 
9. Ascendant, Reclusive, Unsocialized, abcef +, dgh— 
DG icc cccsesescccas 2.0 2.0 2.0 6.0 2.0 2.0 5.5 6.0 
2. Annie MacGuffey............ 3.0 2.0 4.0 7.0 3.0 3.0 5.5 6.0 
SB. Chester Couche... cccccccccs 2.0 3.0 2.0 6.0 3.0 3.0 8.0 9.0 
4. (Albert Meyers)............. 2.5 5.0 3.0 8.0 3.5 3.0 5.0 8.0 
UNCHARACTERIZED BLOCS 
a b c d e S g h 
10. acedfgh+, b— 
S. De ckcrsncsnsccsece 2.0 | 5.5 3.0 | 2.0 | 5.0 | 5.5 1.5 | 1.5 
2. Howard Coleman............. 3.5 6.0 3.5 4.5 3.0 5.5 3.0 6.0 
Il. abdefgh+,ce— 
1. Jennie Hamilton............. - 5.0 6.0 3.5 3.5 5.5 5.5 2.0 
DB Gi boo bevnsnncaccies 5.0 2.5 6.5 2.5 4.5 2.0 5.0 4.5 
12. abcdegh+,f— 
1. Evans Barston........... ook SH 3.5 3.5 2.0 4.0 6.0 2.0 1.7 
| 2. Katherine Browning.......... 25 | 40 | 4.0 | 3.5 | 5.0 | 5.5 | 4.0 | 2.5 
adegh +, bef — 
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17. defh+, abeg— 
Elizabeth Gillette............ 7.0 | 6.0 5.5 | 4.0 | 3.5 | 5.0 | 6.5 | 5.0 
2. Lloyd Gillette............... 8.0 2.0 | 4.0 | 2.0 | 6.0 | 4.0 
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18. ah+, bedefg— 


nue 
we 
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8. 

oe 
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ef +, abcdgh — 
CE Bn oc ccttviccncce 8.0 | 6.5 7.0 | 7.0 4.0 5.0 7.0 | 7.0 
SEE TIN vc cc ccasccesceese 7.0 7.0 7.5 5 3.0 5.5 7.0 


v= S we & 


21. bcedef +, agh— 
ere | - 


NP 


Pat Washington............. 


Unique Patterns 
73 Individuals 





BLocs oF Most ALIKE PEOPLE 


It is interesting to note how few blocs we have of people who are 
more “alike” than chance (in their being rated as upon the same side of 
the mid-post on all eight traits). The largest bloc contains only 15 
members. There are three blocs of six individuals, two of four indi- 
viduals, and three of three individuals, and finally there are 12 pairs of 
individuals. Seventy-three individuals resembled no one else even in 
gross pattern. 

When we consider the additional possibilities of variation on the 
same side of the mid-point, for our pattern is a gross one, and the possi- 
bility that an identical pattern on a static rating would not indicate an 
identity in a dynamic sense (inasmuch as the importance of one trait in 
the life of one individual might be very different from that of a second 
person), this finding seems to argue for the essential uniqueness of every 
pattern which would include as many as eight traits. 

Any pattern of similarity is then a gross pattern for each bloc dis- 
covered. Nevertheless it is a pattern which can be distinguished from 
other patterns. As such it should be a useful method of discovering 
information about the problems which interest us. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PATTERNS 


When an attempt was made to classify these blocs, one fact stood out. 
There seemed to be a common factor running through at least four 
blocs. Thus while the members of these four blocs varied in regard to 
intelligence and socialization, they showed consistent positive scores on 
ascendancy, drive, expansiveness, conservatism, and social participation. 
We shall call these four positive traits indexes of a strong pattern. Evi- 
dence elsewhere has shown that these attributes tend to inter-relate.° 
Low scores on these same variables are as a consequence called evidence 
of “weakness.” Strength is here a description of a pattern which is by 
and large outgoing, domineering, etc. 

In the first and largest bloc of 15 members (bright, strong, socialized 
individuals) is shown the positive qualities we have called “‘strong” and 
in addition ratings of high intelligence and socialization. The bloc con- 
tains seven men and eight women. In the second (dull, strong) bloc of 
socialized individuals there are six members, containing an equal num- 
ber of men and women. It differs from the first bloc only on the ratings 
in regard to intelligence. If we were to ignore the difference in intelli- 
gence we would create a bloc of 21 strong, socialized individuals. In the 
fourth bloc of bright, strong, unsocialized individuals there are four 
men and two women. By combining only intelligence and the attributes 
we have called “strong” we could have a bloc of 21 bright strong indi- 
viduals varying in socialization. A dull, strong bloc of unsocialized 
individuals (Bloc 6) contains three men and one woman. By ignoring 
intelligence and socialization we could have a bloc of 31 strong indi- 
viduals, the members of the first, second, fourth, and sixth blocs, who, 
however, vary in intelligence and socialization. The eighth bloc contains 
dull, strong, radical, unsocialized individuals. It contains two women 
and one man. By combining the sixth and eighth blocs we have seven 
dull, strong, unsocialized individuals who vary in regard to radicalism 
and conservatism. 

The weak pattern is thus less prevalent in the community. The third 
bloc is a dull, weak, conservative, unsocialized pattern, wherein radi- 
calism does not correlate with the other elements of a weak pattern. 
Evidently the weak pattern is chiefly a negation of ascendancy, drive, 
expansiveness, and social participation, for conservatism is a character- 
istic of both the weak and strong pattern in the rural community. In the 


5 Unpublished doctor’s dissertation of G. W. Allport in Harvard University Library, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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seventh bloc we have a group of three individuals who resemble the 
members of the preceding bloc in weakness, but who are bright and 
socialized. This bloc contains two men and one woman. As in the third 
bloc the pattern is conservative. In the fifth bloc we have a radical 
group. This bloc is bright, weak, and unsocialized. But it does not 
destroy the point on conservatism just made, for in the eighth we had a 
radical bloc which was on the strong side of the mid-point but which is 
also unsocialized. Unlike the fifth, the eighth contained dull individuals, 
so that both these strong and weak blocs vary in regard to intelligence, 
conservatism, and socialization. A bloc of 13 weak individuals could 
be discovered in blocs three, five, seven, varying in intelligence, con- 
servatism, and socialization. 


THE STRONG AND WEAK PATTERNS AND THE RURAL COMMUNITY 


It seems worth while to note in passing some facts about these pat- 
terns. The strong pattern seems to fit into the ordinary conception of 
the American rural type as a hard-working, friendly, extrovertive indi- 
vidual. But it is interesting to note that at best we have only 34 individ- 
uals of this strong pattern. Moreover, these 34 vary in intelligence, 
conservatism, and socialization within the strong pattern itself, but all 
of them are on the same side of the mid-point on the strong traits. The 
strong pattern is, then, characteristic of only one-fifth of the community 
members, and all other blocs are much smaller. The majority of the 
members of the community are unique in their pattern of traits in so far 
as they do not resemble others even to the extent of being consistently 
upon the same side of the mid-point on eight traits. If there is an 
American rural pattern of traits it characterizes only a small minority. 

Inasmuch as intelligence is a factor least affected by the social en- 
vironment, it would seem possible that the cultural determinist does 
have a point here. Though intelligence, the most hereditary factor, 
varies, the group does reflect a certain set of interlaced traits: drive, 
ascendancy, expansiveness, over self-evaluation, and social participation. 
These traits do reflect that which has been called the “pioneer tradi- 
tion.” But one wonders if the community members ever reflected the 
ethic throughout. May it not be possible that a strong group such as this 
is the most important in the social structure of the day and as a conse- 
quence is taken as representative of the entire community? May it not 
be possible that there are biological reasons why this bloc developed the 
personality pattern described and why others were unable to develop it? 
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Cultural determinism would then mean that in a community certain 
people are selected out because they have a biological capacity to de- 
velop a pattern which is effective in a given epoch. But they are also 
selected up, for if their pattern is very effective they are rewarded for 
their abilities. Becoming a dominant group in a culture, they may tend 
to characterize the community and cause us to forget the majority of 
individuals in their essential uniqueness of pattern. 

The members of the weak patterns are few in number. Moreover, the 
weak pattern in the rural community does not necessarily mean failure. 
The weak pattern in general seems to represent a failure in maturation 
of personality, an infantile condition rather than a deterioration pattern. 
Many of these individuals survive very well in the rural community but 
they are anarchistic in their habits. Many are loyal plodders, and their 
lack of socialization consists of inability to participate in the community 
life rather than rebellion against it. 

The exception to this general anarchistic adjustment is the bright, 
weak, radical, unsocialized group. This is a mischievous group. Unable 
to lead because of weak traits, they nevertheless have an effect upon 
community life through indirect means. One of them is a practical 
joker, another the instigator of trouble, and a third, a sower of political 
dissension. 

Evidence, which cannot be presented at this time, from personal bi- 
ographies and studies of avocational interests and vices seems to indicate 
a strong narcissistic tendency in the weak group. The usual character- 
istics described by Freud of penuriousness, obstinacy, reclusiveness, and 
extreme neatness were often correlated with this personality pattern, as 
well as the capacity to be very self-sustaining. 

This pattern instead of causing maladjustment is often a cause of 
success in the rural community. Many of these individuals are very 
content and their unsocial nature does not necessarily interfere with 
their earning a living. The approach of city culture might be their 
undoing. Their strong liking for kinaesthetic pleasures, and dislike of 
verbalization resembles the peasant psychology with its interest in the 
land, the blood culture which the Nazis are often discussing. Many 
writers have implied the widespread nature of anal eroticism, the funda- 
mental basis of narcissism throughout Germany. Perhaps the Nazi ap- 
peal has a strong hold upon people of the weak psychology with their 
antisocial nature and their interest in sensory rather than conscious 
processes. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF SPECIFIC BLOCS 


An inspection of blocs for other relationships is illuminating. Certain 
blocs suggest obvious relationships to the community pattern, where 
others seem to demonstrate no known connection. Thus two blocs, the 
sixth and ninth, immediately present some interesting facts. The ninth, 
for example, is composed of individuals whose ratings are in themselves 
unusual. That is, they are all individuals of a mixed pattern. They 
possess high intelligence and two characteristics of the strong pattern, 
drive and ascendancy, but lack the other strong characteristics, being 
reclusive, unsocialized, and lacking in social participation. Yet every 
one of these four individuals is an important individual in the commu- 
nity. Three of the four are men, and these three men fall among the six 
most wealthy individuals in the locality, all having made their own for- 
tunes in local business enterprises. The fourth member, a woman, has 
inherited a fair income from her father who was a substantial furniture 
factory owner, but more important still has fallen heir to the social 
position of her mother who was the daughter of a former Baptist 
preacher and a strong figure in the community. 

One can see the advantage of high intelligence, drive, and ascendancy 
in business enterprise anywhere, but one wonders whether the same 
success could have been achieved in other than a rural capitalism by the 
possession of the pattern which includes reclusiveness, unsocialization, 
and lack of social participation. One might call this the Cal Coolidge, 
or New England, pattern. It is obviously successful in this rural com- 
munity, though perhaps less so today than in the days when the small 
fortunes were built up. 

The sixth bloc is another very interesting group because it includes 
such diverse personalities as a minister, a prostitute, a barber, and a mill 
hand. The preacher, who presides over the local Methodist Church for 
a year’s period, had moved from one community to another, protected 
by the policy of the church which guaranteed him tenure, and which 
could place him in a community against the will of its members. He is 
not completely ineffective and has many friends in the community, al- 
though he is generally disliked by the more influential people. The 
characteristics of this bloc are low intelligence and unsocialization, but 
they possess most of the characteristics of the strong pattern—high 
drive, ascendancy, expansiveness, conservatism, and social participation. 
These individuals are all volatile personalities, great talkers, and socia- 
ble people. All of them are considered gossips. It has been suggested 
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that these individuals might be called good salesmen of inferior com- 
modities. They succeed in a rural environment because of their sociable 
qualities and aggressiveness, irrespective of their mental ability or social 
intelligence. They have survived economically, at least, and to perhaps 
a greater social extent than they could do in the city. 

Two other blocs, the fifth and eighth, also seem only slightly less 
obvious in their relationship to the community pattern. These two blocs 
are full of difficult people but of different kinds of troublemaking. The 
fifth is characterized by high intelligence and most of the weak qualities; 
they are also radical and unsocialized. Three of these individuals are 
known for their troublemaking. The garage man, Ike Browning, likes 
to stir up community dissension by pitting one member of the commu- 
nity against another. Alice and Ezra Clayton are always attempting to 
stir up trouble by malicious gossip. Hattie Swan, on the other hand, has 
more of the characteristics of a practical joker. In the main the activities 
seem to indicate compensations for weak on worked out by 
high intelligence. 

The eighth bloc differs from the fifth in being dull instead of bright, 
but otherwise follows a similar pattern. These individuals make trouble 
by fighting, brawling, and drunkenness. This also looks like compensa- 
tion but of a less intelligent order. 

Mere inspection failed to suggest any such interesting facts about any 
of the other blocs. The first bloc contained social lights, business men, 
successful farmers, good housewives, and many others. The second con- 
tained eminently respectable individuals, some of them quite successful, 
some just hard workers. The fourth bloc contained two ardent church 
workers, a successful grain elevator operator, a traveling salesman, and 
a former newspaper man. All are florid personalities. The other blocs 
are even more difficult to characterize. 


UNIQUE PERSONS AND THE COMMUNITY PATTERN 


Seventy-three individuals resembled no other individual in the com- 
munity, even in a gross pattern of eight traits. Moreover, 24 individuals 
resembled only one other individual; so that 97, or 60 per cent of the 
members of the community, are unique in pattern. 

It is impossible to give the ratings of the first group in this article. 
Each one would have to be treated as a separate case. But it does seem 
possible to say some things about the unique personality in the commu- 
nity. Let us inspect the personality profiles of some of the unique cases. 
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As a principle of selection three individuals of the community were 
asked to list the 40 individuals who played a significant rdle in the 
community. Nine of the unique individuals were found to be of this 
group. 

We call attention to the pattern of five individuals: Mr. MacGuffey, 
the supervisor of the poor; Mr. Fagson, a Baptist preacher; Mr. Ely, a 
retired Y. M. C. A. secretary; Mr. Frank Bucknell, a garage man; Mrs. 
Bucknell, his wife; and Mr. Applegate, Mr. Fagson’s successor in the 
Baptist Church. All of these individuals are considered as having an 
important rdle in the community but are unique in their profile. 

Mr. MacGuffey and Mr. Fagson, though not alike, had high scores in 
intelligence, ascendancy, drive, and over self-evaluation. They were, 
however, reclusive, radical, and low in socialization and social pattici- 
pation. Mr. Applegate was also high in ascendancy, drive, and over- 
evaluation, but he differed from the first two in being very expansive 
and low in intelligence. Mr. Ely was high in intelligence, but low in all 
of the strong qualities, and also radical and medium in socialization and 
social participation. Mr. and Mrs. Bucknell were high in all of the 
strong qualities, but both were only medium in intelligence, and Mrs. 
Bucknell tended toward radicalism. 

These unique patterns seem to have some significance. It is interesting 
to see that, of the nine successful individuals with unique profiles, four 
were in social service. The high radical score characterizes the whole 
group. One wonders if perhaps this one factor bends the entire person- 
ality. Mrs. Bucknell, the only other individual with a radical score, has 
been much the subject of gossip for the community, in regard to sexual 
irregularity. 

Three other successful individuals among the unique were character- 
ized by greatly mixed patterns. The local postmaster, Mr. Brown, had 
high scores in ascendancy and drive, but was low in expansiveness and 
over self-evaluation, qualities which usually correlate. Mr. Browning, 
the garage man, had weak scores in ascendancy, drive, and conservatism, 
but was very egotistical, intelligent, and socialized. Mrs. Pritchard, the 
grocer, was characterized by high drive, ascendancy, and conservatism, 
but was ordinarily lacking in self-esteem, and not given to social par- 
ticipation. In most cases these unique individuals show particular traits 


® Thirty-one of the 40 successful cases were found to be among the blocs of “most 
alike” individuals. Almost none of the successful individuals came from ‘eak blocs. A 
bloc of four intelligent, reclusive, and unsocialized individuals all quali. .. These blocs 
are to be discussed in a later article where they are more to the point. 
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which point to success. Two of the individuals have very high scores of 
socialization. The last is average. Their intelligence is above average. 
They are average individuals in expansiveness. Just why the profile 
works successfully is more difficult to say. Because we are unable to say 
anything about the weight of the single traits in the personality pattern, 
it is hard to answer this question. 

It seems fair to conclude this point by saying that by and large the 
successful individuals of the community are found among blocs of 
“alike” individuals rather than the unique patterns, but that a few 
unique patterns provide success." 

7 This study was made possible by grants from the Social Science Research Council and 


the Harvard Council for Research in Social Sciences. Other aspects of this problem are to 
be published at an early date. 








Rural-Urban Differences in the Time Interval 
Between the Marriage of Parents and 
the Birth of Their First Child, 

Utah County, Utah 


Harold T. Christensen* 


ABSTRACT 


This is a comparative study in child spacing. Rural-urban differences in human fertility 
have been widely recognized, but any complete picture of these differences will never be 
known until studies on the spacing of children supplement those on birth rate and family 
size. Marriage and birth records from Utah County were sampled for the period 1905 to 
1935, and from dates given, the time interval between the marriage of parents and the 
birth of their first child was calculated for each of 1,670 cases. These intervals were then 
compared on the basis of parents’ residence and occupation, with the following result: the 
time interval under consideration was substantially shorter in rural areas and among farm- 
ers than in urban areas and among nonfarmers. In view of the higher birth rates usally 
found to be associated with rural and agricultural people, the findings of this paper ¢,*fill 
a logical expectation. 

Rural-urban differences in birth rate and size of family have long 
been recognized, but similar comparisons on child spacing are practi- 
cally unknown. Yet, the one suggests the other. Higher birth rates in 
rural areas have been logically suggested by the larger rural family, and 
subsequent studies have found these two to be associated according to 
expectation. Likewise, it can logically be expected that shorter lapses in 
time between marriage and the first birth and betwee subsequent births 
in the family, will take place in rural areas than in urban areas because 
of the higher birth rate and larger family size in rural areas. But this 
expectation needs vindication, and the present study, by comparing the 
time interval between the marriage of parents and the birth of their first 
child, makes a step in that direction. 

The scope of the investigation is limited: (1) to the time interval 
preceding the birth of the first child (The time intervals between the 


first and subsequent births are probably just as significant, but they are 


* Instructor in sociology, Brigham Young University. 
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reserved for future study) ; (2) to Utah County, Utah, for the 12 years: 
1905, 1906, 1907, 1913, 1914, 1915, 1921, 1922, 1923, 1929, 193v, and 
1931 (These limits in both space and time have kept the problem small 
enough to be workable. With greater resources than are available to 
the author at present it would be advisable to extend the study) ; (3) to 
only some of the couples married in Utah County during the years which 
were used; and (4) to rural-urban differences.* 

Sources of data are the Utah County marriage and birth records. The 
marriage records were carefully surveyed for the 12 selected years be- 
tween 1905 to 1931, and data were recorded for all cases found in 
which the wife was not over 44 years of age and the husband’s residence 
was within Utah County at the time of marriage.? A total of 2,725 
cases was found to have these specifications. These were then checked 
with the Utah County birth records, and data were recorded for every 
case in which a first child was born to the couple within four years from 
the date of marriage,* provided, however, that this first child was not 
both premature and stillborn.* The 1,670 cases which were found to 
meet all of these conditions form the basis for all comparisons which 
follow. 


1 Generalizations coming from comparisons other than between rural and urban groups 
will be given elsewhere by the author. The most important of these may be summarized as 
follows: (1) The general trend from the period 1905-07 to the period 1929-31 was toward 
an id@rease in the length of the time interval between the marriage of parents and the birth 
of their first child. (2) Homogeneity between husband and wife, as to both age and resi- 
dence prior to marriage, was associated with the short time intervals while heterogeneity in 
these iactors was associated with the long time intervals. (3) In general, the younger the 
couple at marriage the shorter was the time interval between that marriage and the birth of 
a first child. (4) The occupations of farming and unskilled labor were associated with 
short time intervals and the skilled and professional occupations with long time intervals. 
(5) Relief work was associated with disproportionately short time intervals. (6) An esti- 
mated 20 per cent of all first births studied had their conception before marriage. 

2 Women over 44 years of age were excluded, as were men residing outside the county 
at the time of marriage because of the low probability of their first child being born and 
registered in the county. 

8 Admittedly, not all first children would be born within four years from marriage, but 
most of them would. It was estimated that only about 2 per cent of the first births oc- 
curred later than four years from marriage. 

* Only about 20 cases were found in which the child was both premature and stillborn, 
but these were considered unrepresentative for this study and were therefore excluded. No 
attempt was made to exclude premature live births or mature stillbirths. Obviously the 
latter would not affect the time interval under consideration at all and should therefore be 
included. The former should properly be excluded, but records were so incomplete in this 
respect for the early years of the study that it was impossible to do so accurately. However, 
from a sample of the last three years studied, it was estimated that premature births com- 
posed about 4 per cent of the total. It is unlikely that this would make any material 
difference in the comparisons made here. 
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RURAL-URBAN RESIDENCE AND THE TIME INTERVAL 


The population of Utah County is largely urban.’ Rural residence is 
not at all uncommon, however, as indicated by the fact that in 27.4 per 
cent of the 1,670 cases studied here, parents were residing in a rural 
part of the county at the time their first child was born. 

Table I is designed to compare the time interval between the mar- 
riage of parents and the birth of their first child on the basis of rural or 
urban residence at the time of the birth. The first three columns of the 
table present data for the total cases in the county, while the last three 
columns are concerned with only 175 selected cases. These latter cases 
are selected on the basis of homogeneity, as explained in the footnote. 
This is done to eliminate, as nearly as possible, all factors which may be 
influencing the time interval, except the factor being compared. In this 


TABLE I 
FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF THE TIME INTERVAL BETWEEN MARRIAGE OF 
PARENTS AND THE BIRTH OF THEIR First CHILD; CASES CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO URBAN AND RURAL RESIDENCE OF PARENTS 
AT THE TIME THEIR First CHILD Was BORN 

















Total Cases in Utah County Selected Cases in Utah County* 
Intervals 

(in days) Urban Rural Totalt Urban Rural Total 
0-145 61 29 90 7 8 & 
146-291 328 146 474 60 25 85 
292-437 411 150 561 22 9 31 
438-583 137 61 198 14 8 22 
584-729 82 26 108 5 1 6 
730-875 46 17 63 3 1 4 
876-1021 27 ll 38 5 2 7 
1022-1167 17 5 22 2 0 2 
1168-1313 21 10 31 1 1 2 
1314-1459 13 3 16 1 0 1 
re 1143 458 1601 120 55 175 
eccascannsad 416.0 400.1 411.4 367.4 327.8 355.0 























*Cases homogeneous in the following respects: Marriages were not performed in 2 .atier-day Saint 
temple; at the time of marriage the husband and wife were from the same locality; they were the same 
age or the husband was older by less than four years; the average husband-wife age war xt least 18 but 
under 22; and at the time of the birth of the first child the husband’s occupation was either farming or 
unskilled labor. 

+This column includes only those who were living in Utah County at the time their first child was born 
In 69 cases studied, parents who were married in the county also had their first child born in the county 
but they were legally residing elsewhere. These cases are not included in this column. Had they been 
the mean time interval would have been 412.6 days instead of 411.4. 


5 Communities with populations of 2,500 or more are listed from the largest to the 
smallest according to the 1930 census as follows: Provo, Springville, Spanish Fork, Ameri- 
can Fork, Payson, and Lehi. 
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way, the real relationship between residence and the time interval may 
be discovered. 

It will be observed from Table I that the mean time interval between 
the marriage of parents and the birth of their first child is considerably 
shorter for the couples living in rural parts of the county than for those 
living in urban communities. This is true with both the total group and 
the selected group, and it harmonizes well with the logical expectation 
mentioned at the beginning of this paper.* 


FARMING AND THE TIME INTERVAL 


Not all rural workers are farmers, and not all urban workers are non- 
farmers; but since agriculture is the major occupation of rural Utah 
County, comparisons between farmers and other occupational groups 
will throw some light on the problem being examined. Thirty-nine and 
nine-tenths per cent of all couples studied here were farmers at the time 
their first child was born. 

TABLE II 
FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF THE TIME INTERVAL BETWEEN MARRIAGE OF 
PARENTS AND THE BIRTH OF THEIR First CHILD; CASES CLASSIFIED 


ACCORDING TO THE HUSBAND’S OCCUPATION AT THE TIME 
OF THE BIRTH OF His First CHILD 

















1 
Total Cases in Utah County Selected Cases in Utah County* 
Intervals 

(in days) Farmers Nonfarmers Total Farmers Nonfarmers Total 
0-145 28 64 92 5 9 14 
146-291 199 291 490 39 39 78 
292-437 258 334 592 15 19 34 
438-583 88 115 203 9 6 15 
584-729 38 78 116 2 2 4 
730-875 24 40 64 3 1 4 
876-1021 17 23 40 3 2 5 
1022-1167 5 18 23 1 1 2 
1168-1313 9 24 33 0 3 3 
1314-1459 1 16 17 0 2 2 
, Mercere ee. 667 1003 1670 77 84 161 
inés6icesawecs 394.6 426.1 412.6 346.0 366.7 356.8 























*Cases homogeneous in the following respects: Marriages were not performed in a Latter-day Saint 
temple; at the time marriage the husband and wife were from the same locality; they were the same age 
or the husband was older by less than four years; the average husband-wife age was at least 18 but under 
22; and at the time of the birth of the first child the parents were residing within Utah County, but out- 
side of Provo. 


6 This must not be construed to mean that more premarital sexual intercourse takes place 
in the rural areas. Of all first births, the per cent which took place less than seven 28-day 
months from marriage was 11.1 for rural and 11.0 for urban, a difference that is hardly 
significant. Then too, it is likely that contraception is more widely practiced in urban areas. 
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Table II is similar to Table I except that in this case the farmer and 
nonfarmer groups are compared. Data are given for both total cases 
and cases selected on the basis of homogeneity. It will be observed that 
the time interval between the marriage of parents and the birth of their 
first child is considerably shorter for the group of farmers than for the 
group of nonfarmers.’ This is true for the selected cases as well as for 
the total cases, and it parallels the conclusion given above; namely, that 
the time interval under consideration is shorter in rural areas of the 
county than in urban areas. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In accordance with expectation, the time interval between the mar- 
riage of parents and the birth of their first child has been found to be 
substantially shorter in rural areas and among farmers, than in urban 
areas and among nonfarmers.* This general conclusion is in harmony 
with the high birth rates and large families which are usually found in 
rural sections of the country and among farmers. 

The most probable explanation for this shorter time interval in rural 
culture seems to be a rural lack of sophistication in regard to'sex prac- 
tices. It is likely that premarital sexual intercourse and birth control 
practices before and after marriage are both more prevalent in the city 
than in the country because of greater sophistication there—and also, 
probably, because of the greater geographic and financial accessibility of 
contraceptives in the city. If this is true, we would expect rural people 
to conceive more children proportionately in the early weeks and months 
of marriage than urban people, and thus experience shorter time inter- 
vals between their marriage and the birth of their first child—and this 
is exactly as we have found it here. 

7 As with the rural-urban comparisons given above, this must not be taken to mean that 
premarital sexual intercourse is more prevalent among farmers than among nonfarmers. Of 
all first births, the percent which took place less than seven 28-day months from marriage 
was 8.7 for farmers and 12.3 for nonfarmers. This, coupled with the probable fact that 
birth control is more widely practiced among nonfarmers because of greater sophistication, 


would indicate that premarital sexual intercourse is probably greater among nonfarmers. 
8 This is true, at least, within the scope of the present study. 











The People of Arizona Irrigated Areas’ 
E. D. Tetreau* 


ABSTRACT 


All but about 32 per cent of the rural people on Arizona irrigated areas learned their 
ways of living and of farming in the “Dust Bowl,” the Western Cotton Belt, the Old 
South, and Mexico. Of the remainder, less than one-half are native Arizonians. Influences 
of rural ways of living in other regions are still predominant in Arizona rural life. Almost 
one-half of the heads of rural households were unskilled laborers, the greater part being 
laborers on farms. Policies for agriculture should be made in the light of their probable 
effect upon the numerical strength of the various classes of workers. Net gains among 
upper level occupations and somewhat smaller net losses among occupations of the lower 
levels marked the seven-year period 1929-36. A considerable shift from urban centers to 
the open country took place. Proportionately greater numbers of children away from home 
were drawn from upper-level than lower-level occupations. Normal families predominated 
among all households, especially among unskilled laborers. Mexican women, as compared 
with other nativity and racial groups, had the largest completed families. 


The chief task undertaken in this paper has been to select, present, 
and briefly interpret certain facts about the people of Arizona irrigated 
areas that are essential to intelligent planning for their welfare. 

More than 2,700 rural households in the Upper Gila, Salt River, Casa 
Grande, and Yuma-Gila valleys were interviewed. They were situated 
in 10 land-survey townships, six of which were in the Salt River Valley, 
two in the Casa Grande Valley, and one each in the Yuma-Gila and 
Upper Gila valleys, and they were located on farms and in towns of 
less than 2,500. 

Of 2,761 households, 2,023 were in the Salt River Valley, 177 in the 
Casa Grande Valley, 239 were in the Upper Gila, and 322 in the Yuma- 
Gila Valley. Numbers of households in each area represented propor- 
tionately the rural population of the area. From them was obtained 
information as to origin, occupation, changes in occupation, changes in 

* Professor of rural sociology, University of Arizona. 

1 Data used in this paper were selected from the results of a survey of rural population 
mobility made by the Arizona Agricultural Experiment Station in co-operation with the 
Works Progress Administration and the Resettlement Administration. Field work on this 


survey was done during the summer and fall of 1936 and information was gathered as of 
April 1, 1936. 
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residence, size and composition of households, and other data of social 
importance. 

Origin of Heads of Households. Whence came the people who live 
in Arizona's irrigated areas? Answers to this question obtained from 
2,761 heads of households showed that 32 per cent of the heads came 
from New Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, and Arkansas, while an 
additional seven per cent came from the other Southern States. Thus 
a little less than 40 per cent of the heads of households came from the 
South. Other parts of the United States accounted for 17 per cent, four 
per cent came from foreign countries other than Mexico, and 25 per cent 
of the heads of households were born in Mexico. Only 15 per cent were 
native Arizonians. 

A comparison of the several irrigated areas showed that 51 per cent 
of the heads of households in the Upper Gila Valley were born in Ari- 
zona, while 23, 11, and nine per cent, respectively, were native Arizon- 
ians, in the Casa Grande, Salt River, and Yuma-Gila valleys. Native 
Arizonians decreased as one moved westward. Early Spanish settlers as 
well as the pioneers from Utah found that water for irrigation was 
readily diverted from the Upper Gila as compared with the middle and 
lower valleys. This and other factors may help to explain these area 
differences. 

That the greater part of the people who live on farms and in rural 
towns in Arizona irrigated areas came from other regions of the United 
States is particularly significant. They learned their ways of living, in- 
cluding agricultural practices, standards of housing and clothing, in the 
Ozarks, the Western Cotton Belt, the Old South, the “Dust Bowl,” and 
Mexico. Relatively few came to Arizona from irrigated areas in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, or Utah. Moreover, many in irrigated areas, born in 
Arizona, had their first experience in agriculture in dry farming or on 
the open range, an occupational training which has little bearing on 
i:cigated farming. Also, among those that came from other states were 
health seekers and homesteaders without previous agricultural experi- 
ence. These facts are important when reviewing the ways of living and 
of making a living of people in irrigated areas. 

Occupations of Heads of Households. What did the heads of house- 
holds do to make a living? Forty-eight per cent of the heads of house- 
holds were unskilled laborers, 41 per cent being farm laborers and seven 
per cent unskilled workers in other industries; 27 per cent were proprie- 
tors, managers, and officials, 24 per cent being farm operators; 10 per 
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cent were skilled workers or semi-skilled; three per cent belonged to the 
professional and clerical classes; and 12 per cent were not gainfully 
employed. Skilled and semi-skilled workers were found in practically 
equal proportions, as were the professional and clerical groups.’ 

Proportions of unskilled laborers in the four irrigated areas varied 
from 45 per cent in the Casa Grande to 55 per cent in the Upper Gila 
Valley. On the other hand, professional persons, proprietors, managers, 
and officials constituted 31 per cent of the heads of rural households in 
the Salt River Valley as compared with 22 per cent in the Upper Gila. 
Casa Grande and Yuma-Gila Valley heads of households were found in 
these occupations to the extent of 25 and 27 per cent, respectively. 

Rural studies have generally neglected the laborer classes, although 
they are to be found in varying proportions in all agricultural areas. 
Since they make up almost one-half of the potential voting strength of 
Arizona irrigated areas, whereas proprietors, managers, and officials 
constitute but little more than one-fourth of the voting strength of such 
areas, it would seem that policies affecting the size of land holdings, 
crop production and farming systems, and therefore the relative num- 
bers belonging to the different occupational groups, should be weighed 
as to their probable effect upon the balance of local forces as well as 
upon agriculture itself. 

Age of Heads of Households, by Occupations. What was the age dis- 
tribution of the heads of households? How were occupations distributed 
among the different age groups? Seven per cent were under 25 years of 
age, 49 per cent were from 35 to 44 years of age, 36 per cent were in the 
age group from 45 to 64 years and eight per cent were 65 years or over. 
Only one per cent of all farm owners and managers out of a total of 498 
were under 25 years of age, but eight per cent of the farm tenants 
(145) were in this age group. Thirty-six per cent of the owners and 
managers were from 25 to 44 years of age, as were 43 per cent of the 
tenants; while 63 per cent of the owners and managers and 49 per cent 
of the tenants were 45 years of age and over. Tenants were considerably 

2 Farm laborers were unskilled workers employed on farms, some having little experi- 
ence, but the greater part experienced. Skilled and semi-skilled workers include those em- 
ployed on farms as tractor drivers, orchardists, herdsmen, irrigators, and others. Of 2,713 
heads of households, 1,292 were unskilled workers, 1,109 being farm laborers; 738 were 
proprietors, managers, and officials, 498 being farm owners and managers and 145 being 
farm tenants; 136 were skilled workers and foremen and 132 semi-skilled; 46 were in 


clerical occupations; 45 were professional persons; and 328 were not gainfully employed 
or were unknown as to occupation. 
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less numerous in the lower age brackets and more numerous in the 
higher age brackets than throughout the United States as a whole.* 

Semi-skilled laborers (132) were found in the lower age brackets to 
a greater extent than any other occupational group. One-eighth of them 
were under 25; 67 per cent were aged from 25 to 44; and 20 per cent 
were 45 and over. Skilled workers under 25, on the other hand, made 
up only five per cent of the total; 37 per cent were 45 and over; the 
remaining 58 per cent were in the middle age groups. Thus skilled 
workers, a large part of whom were in agriculture, stood somewhere 
between farm tenants and semi-skilled workers with respect to age 
distribution. 

Unskilled laborers constituted the largest occupational group. Their 
total was 1,292. Of these 1,109 were farm laborers. Ten per cent of the 
farm laborers were under 25 years of age; 60 per cent were from 25 to 
44; and 30 per cent were 45 years of age and over. All unskilled labor- 
ers including nonagricultural laborers showed substantially the same 
age distribution as farm laborers. 

Semi-skilled laborers, as already implied, were the only important 
occupational group in which greater percentages were found in the 
lower age brackets than among farm laborers, who in turn were gener- 
ally younger than tenants. These facts coupled with the fact that 41 per 
cent of all heads of households were farm laborers suggests that less 
tenant and more hired labor is being used on Arizona irrigated farms 
than is to be found in areas where different farming systems prevail. 

As might be expected, those heads of households not gainfully em- 
ployed tended to concentrate in the upper age brackets. Sixty-nine per 
cent of them were 45 years of age and over, 21 per cent being 65 and 
over; 26 per cent were from 25 to 44 years of age; and five per cent 
were under 25. While a few, particularly in the upper age brackets, 
were not gainfully employed because economically able to live without 
employment, the greater numbers were in need of employment or relief, 
and they came largely from the ranks of unskilled labor. 

Occupational Changes during Seven Y ears. What changes in occupa- 
tions were made by the heads of the households during the period from 
January 1, 1929, to January 1, 1936? Answers to this question were 
indicative of adjustments made by 2,512 heads of households during the 
period that began with the year of the collapse of the great boom of the 


8 J. D. Black and R. H. Allen, “The Growth of Farm Tenancy in the United States,” 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, 51 (May, 1937), p. 408, chart 4. 
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twenties, and ended in the midst of the recent years of recovery. Of 445 
farm owners, who were the most stable occupational group, it was found 
that 83 per cent who were in this occupational group in 1929 were in 
the same occupations in 1936; six per cent had become farm tenants; 
seven per cent had dropped to the rank of unskilled laborers; and the 
remainder were scattered among the occupations. Ironic it seemed, to 
find that the next ranking occupation as to stability was at the foot of 
the ladder. Unskilled laborers, largely agricultural, a total of 1,292, 
remained during the seven-year period fixed in their occupation to the 
extent of 80 per cent of their total numbers; four per cent rose to the 
ranks of the semi-skilled; two per cent to the class of skilled workmen; 
two per cent had become farm tenants; one per cent farm managers or 
owners; one per cent were nonfarm managers or owners of enterprises; 
and one per cent had gone into other occupations. In all 11 per cent 
moved one or more steps up the occupational ladder, 80 per cent re- 
mained where they were, and nine per cent dropped into the ranks of 
the unemployed. 

Farm tenants, of whom there were 181 on January 1, 1929, failed to 
hold their ground during the ensuing seven years. Only 36 per cent of 
them were tenants on January 1, 1936; 35 per cent had become unskilled 
laborers; six per cent were semi-skilled and six per cent skilled; while 
four per cent were not gainfully employed. The remainder moved up 
the ladder. Thirteen per cent became managers, prospectors, and of- 
ficials, 11 per cent being owners or managers of farms. 

Among those who were skilled laborers in 1929, 56 per cent were still 
so in 1936; 15 per cent had dropped into the unskilled class; eight per 
cent were semi-skilled; five per cent were not employed; and one per 
cent had found a place in the clerical group. The remaining 15 per cent 
had become proprietors, managers, and officials, largely farm operators. 
The semi-skilled made more changes, largely downwaid in the scale. 
At the end of the seven year period 36 per cent were still semi-skilled; 
32 per cent were found among the unskilled; and four per cent were 
unemployed. Clerical employment claimed five per cent; seven per cent 
had moved up into the skilled class; and 15 per cent had become farm 
operators. 

On the whole, changes in occupations made by 2,512 heads of house- 
holds during the period of seven years yielded net increases among the 
ptincipal occupational groups as follows: five per cent among farm 
owners and managers, five per cent among skilled workers, and 33 per 
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cent among semi-skilled workers; whereas net losses appeared among 
tenants, clerks, and those not gainfully employed to the extent of 21, 18, 
and seven per cent, respectively. Net losses among unskilled workers 
amounted to less than one per cent. 

One of the most significant changes appears to have been the upward 
climb of 145 unskilled laborers, out of a total of 1,292, into higher 
occupational stages. This was an 11 per cent change. Another important 
change was the upward movement of 15 per cent of the skilled and 
semi-skilled workers into the owner-manager-official group. 

A downward change took place in the shift of more than one-half of 
181 farm tenants into the wage earning and unemployed groups. A 
fourth significant change was the descent of 150 proprietors, managers, 
and officials into the clerical, laboring, and unemployed groups. This 
amounted to 17 per cent of the total of 706. 

All in all, the upper level groups seemed most able to maintain their 
place through the changing scenes of the period from January 1, 1929, 
to January 1, 1936. 

Changes in Residence during Seven Y ears. What changes in residence 
were made by the heads of households during the period from January 
1, 1929, to January 1, 1936? On January 1, 1929, 51 per cent of the 
heads that supplied information on this point, a total of 2,786, were 
living in the open country; 34 per cent were living in towns of less than 
2,500 persons; and 15 per cent lived in towns and cities of 2,500 or 
more. That important changes had taken place during the following 
seven years was evidenced by residence of these heads reported as of 
January 1, 1936. On that date 68 per cent of the heads lived in the open 
country, an increase of 17 points over the record for January 1, 1929. 
The remaining 32 per cent were living in towns of less than 2,500. 
These changes indicate a movement from urban centers to the open 
country during the period. This movement was most marked in the 
Casa Grande Valley, a fact that is probably related to the recent de- 
velopment of a large part of the valley with water made available from 
the San Carlos project. The movement from cities to the open country 
was also important in the Salt River and Yuma-Gila valleys, but appar- 
ently small in the Upper Gila. Proximity to urban centers probably ac- 
counted for the changes observed in the first-named valleys, and greater 
distance may have retarded the movement in the Upper Gila. It is pos- 
sible, also, that the larger proportions of young people in the population 
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of the Upper Gila (see below) indicated a more congested condition 
of population on farms than existed in the other valleys. 

Age and Sex Composition of Population. A count of all persons in 
2,717 households showed that out of a total of 12,631 persons, 11,436 
were in the households on January 1, 1936, and 1,195 were away frora 
home. Those away from home were nine per cent of the total. Among 
all persons, at home and away from home, there were 104 males per 
100 females; but among those at home, 107 males per 100 females was 
the proportion. Clearly, men and boys had gone away from home in 
smaller proportions than women and girls. Only 80 males per 100 
females were among the children away from home. It is to be observed, 
however, that the numbers of males and females in Arizona irrigated 
areas were a little more nearly alike than throughout the rural areas of 
the United States, in which the proportion was (1930) 108 males to 
100 females. Women and girls in Arizona irrigated areas have appar- 
ently emigrated to towns and cities in a somewhat smaller proportion 
than they have in rural parts of the country as a whole. 

Of the 11,436 persons at home on January 1, 1936, 41 per cent were 
under 16 years of age, the proportion of males under 16 being 40 and 
of females 42 per cent. Persons 16 years of age and over comprised 59 
per cent of the total number. Sixty per cent of the males and 58 per 
cent of the females were in these age groups. Persons aged 65 years 
and over were three per cent of the total, there being more males than 
females in this age group. In terms of normal dependency 44 per cent 
of the population were under 16 or were 65 and over. Only a little more 
than one-half of the population were in the years when physical vigor 
makes men and women normally self-supporting. 

More young people and children were found in the Upper Gila Val- 
ley, proportionately, than in the other areas. Forty-seven per cent of 
the population in the Upper Gila were under 16; while 40 per cent of 
the population in the remaining areas were in this age group, with no 
significant difference between areas. 

Age and Occupation of Adult Children Away from Home. None of 
the 1,195 children away from home on January 1, 1936, were under 16 
years of age. Ninety-five per cent of them were from 16 to 44 years of 
age. Almost one-fourth of all adult children who were away from home 
were farm laborers.* Other occupations in order of importance were: 


*In the cases of female children away from home who were married and living with 
their husbands, the occupations of the husbands were reported. 
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unskilled laborers (nonfarm) ; semi-skilled and skilled workers; farm 
owners; clerks; tenants; nonfarm proprietors and managers; and pro- 
fessional persons. By large groups, 32 per cent were unskilled workers; 
17 per cent were proprietors, managers, or officials; 17 per cent were 
skilled and semi-skilled workers; seven per cent were clerical workers; 
five per cent professional persons; and 22 per cent were unknown as to 
occupation, or not gainfully employed. 

All but 53 of the 1,195 children who were away from home were 
under 45 years of age; 400 being under 25, 544 being from 25 to 34 
years of age, and 198 from 35 to 44 years of age. Each group was 
classified as to occupation, and the distributions in the three groups 
were compared. Those in the upper level occupations including profes- 
tional persons, proprietors, managers, and officials, clerical workers, and 
skilled workers, constituted 23 per cent of those under 25; 41 per cent 
of those aged from 25 to 34; and 46 per cent of those from 35 to 44 
years of age. Those who were semi-skilled or unskilled workers, or not 
gainfully employed made up 77 per cent of all under 25; 59 per cent 
of all aged from 25 to 34; and 54 per cent of those from 35 to 44 years 
of age. The proportions in the upper level occupations increased as one 
passed from the lower to the upper age groups, and correspondingly the 
proportions in the lower level occupations decreased. Taking these facts 
into consideration it is believed that the proportionately greater number 
of the adult children away from home were drawn from households of 
the upper occupational levels. 

Composition of Households. Three-fourths of all households (2,717) 
were normal; that is, they were composed of a man and woman, or a 
man, woman, and children. Among farm laborers’ households 81 per 
cent and among all other households 68 per cent of the households were 
normal. Since the greater part of all other households were farm-oper- 
ators’, foremen’s, or skilled agricultural workers’ households, it would 
seem evident that these upper-group households compared unfavorably 
with farm laborers’ households as to the proportions among them that 
were normal. 

Broken families, composed of a man with children or a woman with 
children, accounted for eight per cent of all households. Only five per 
cent of farm laborer’s households were broken, as compared with 11 per 
cent of all other households. Another eight per cent of all households 
were composed of but one person, either a man or woman living alone. 
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Among farm laborer households, six per cent were thus classed, as 
compared with 10 per cent of all other households. 

Miscellaneous combinations of persons and families comprised the 
remaining eight per cent of farm laborers’ households and 11 per cent 
of all other households. 

Laborers’ families in the Casa Grande Valley contained a smaller 
proportion of normal families than in any of the other areas. The per- 
centage was 65 as compared with more than 80 in each of the other 
areas. The difference was largely due to an unusual number of one- 
person households, mostly lone men, among laborers’ households in 
this area. 

Normal families in Arizona irrigated areas not only include among 
their numbers by far the greater part of the population, but they appar- 
ently constitute one of the most important patterns of human relation- 
ships and of social control in these areas. 

Size of Households. Households in Arizona irrigated areas had a 
median of 4.22 persons as compared with 4.12 among rural-farm house- 
holds in the state as a whole, and 4.02 among rural-farm households in 
the United States as a whole. Households containing six or more per- 
sons comprised 24 per cent of all households in Arizona irrigated areas, 
whereas in Arizona as a whole they comprised only 20 per cent and in 
the United States 19 per cent. On the other hand, one- and two-person 
households made up only 26 per cent of the households in Arizona irri- 
gated areas, in comparison with 31 per cent of the households in the 
country as a whole and 35 per cent of Arizona’s households. 

Comparison with Arizona Rural and Town Relief Households. Ati- 
zona rural and town relief households, June, 1935, had a median size of 
3.73 as compared with 4.22 among households in irrigated areas. They 
contained one person only to the extent of 19 per cent while households 
in irrigated areas having but one person made up only seven per cent 
of the total; at the other extreme, 24 per cent of the households in 
Arizona irrigated areas contained six or more persons, in comparison 
with 19 per cent of Arizona rural and town relief households. 

Normal households were found among rural and town relief house- 
holds in the proportion of 58 per cent, while among farm laborers’ 
households in irrigated areas 81 per cent were normal.* 

Gainful Workers per Household. Three-fourths of the households 


5 E. D. Tetreau, “Unemployment Relief in Arizona,” Arizona Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Bulletin No. 156 (Tucson, July, 1937), pp. 95, 100. 
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contained one gainful worker only; 17 per cent contained two workers; 
five per cent had three workers; and three per cent contained four or 
more. Households having more than one gainful worker were the less 
numerous among those whose heads were farm laborers; apparently 
related to this situation was the fact that only 83 per cent of the heads 
who were unskilled workers but not farm laborers, were male; while 98 
per cent of the heads who were farm laborers were male. 

Size of Completed Families. Married women 45 years of age and 
over were studied with respect to the number of living children reported 
by each one. This was done to get the sizes of completed families. Of a 
total of 795 married women 45 years of age and over, 450 were native- 
white; 281 were Mexican; and 64 were foreign-born white, Indian, 
Negro, Oriental, or other. 

On the one hand, 17 per cent reported no living children whereas on 
the other, 21 per cent or more than one-fifth of all women had six or 
more living children. By groups, 16 per cent of the Mexican and native- 
white women and 33 per cent of all others reported no children; 26 per 
cent of the Mexican, 17 per cent of the native-white and less than one- 
fifth of all others had six or more children. 

All completed families had a median of 3.11 children. With Mexicans 
women the median was 3.59; with native-white women 2.86; and with 
all others 2.58. 

Should special crops be widely produced, it is probable that much 
hand labor in the fields and in packing sheds and plants will be needed, 
and laborer families will continue to compose a large share of the rural 
population. Apparently the proportion of Mexican workers available 
for work will not be reduced. In addition, should numbers of smaller 
farms be absorbed or consolidated into large holdings it is quite proba- 
ble that the numerical disadvantage of native-white would be accentu- 
ated by a narrowing of the fields of opportunity for local employment or 
local entrepreneurship. On the other hand, adjustments in the direction 
of family-size farming units would tend to hold in balance the propor- 
tions of native whites, Mexicans, and others residing in Arizona irri- 
gated areas. 

Summary. A population, largely from other regions, has come to live 
in Arizona irrigated areas. Almost one-half of this population depends 
upon unskilled labor for its support. Although heads of households in 
the upper level occupations were generally able to maintain their places 
through the 1929-33 depression, farm tenants suffered severe reverses. 
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Notably, however, enough workers from lower level occupations moved 
upward so as to make a net increase among upper level occupations. A 
considerable shift from urban centers to the open country took place in 
January 1, 1929, to January 1, 1936. Sex proportions were more nearly 
equal in the rural population of Arizona irrigated areas than throughout 
the rural areas of the United States. Consideration of the ages and occu- 
pations of adult children away from home leads one to believe that the 
proportionately greater numbers of them were drawn from households 
of the upper occupational levels. Normal families predominate among 
all households but by far the greater proportions are found among 
unskilled laborers’ households. Observation of the sizes of completed 
households showed that Mexican women had the greatest number of 
children living on April 1, 1936, native-white women rank next, and all 
other women have the smallest number. The normal family is out- 
standing among the institutions of these areas. 











Notes 


THE PROBLEM OF STABILIZING THE MIGRANT FARM 
LABORER OF CALIFORNIA 


The lot of the migrant farm laborer is not a happy one, particularly in the 
Pacific Coast states. To some extent these same deplorable conditions exist in 
other highly seasonal industries, such as the salmon fisheries and lumbering, for 
example. In these latter industries, however, the labor force consists more largely 
of single men, or at least of men whose families do not travel with them. Thus 
despite the problems of intermittent work and low incomes, their situations do 
not present the far-reaching social problems which are found among the migrant 
agricultural workers. 

This general problem has been present in one form or another for generations. 
Always it has been complicated by diversity of race and custom and, in all later 
periods, by farming systems dependent on labor supplies for which operators do 
not have continuous responsibility through the year. This lack of responsibility 
for the laborer in slack seasons is not, to be sure, greatly different from the situa- 
tion which prevails generally in industrial concerns. For reasons later discussed, 
however, this problem is somewhat uncharacteristic for most farming sections of 
the United States. Where it occurs in agriculture the hardships are likely to be 
more severe than in industrial areas, because of the shorter periods of work and 
the lower rates of payment. Few will question the need for efforts to bring into 
this situation greater stability in living conditions, improved housing, and better 
incomes. Not only are the comfort and welfare of large numbers of present 
generation farm people concerned, but there are also very important considera- 
tions with respect to the rural and urban populations of coming generations. 

The present discussion touches only one or two of the many facets of this 
complex problem. It seems worth while, however, to seek out some of the less 
obvious causes, and to see what may be possible approaches in attempts to amelio- 
rate the recognized evils of the situation. While the problem exists in several 
areas, its most acute manifestations are to be found in California. This paper 
deals in the main, therefore, with the conditions found in that state. 

A relatively large part of the labor force used in California agriculture con- 
sists of people who do not have a continuous relationship with a particular farm. 
In fact, approximately half the farm population of the state falls in this unstabi- 
lized labor group, admittedly one of the low income groups of the nation. It is 
also well recognized, at least among those familiar with the industry, that these 
low incomes are in large measure a result of very brief and intermittent periods 
of employment; periods so short in fact that even markedly increased rates of 
pay would still leave these families with inadequate budgets, in terms of what is 
often vaguely spoken of as the American standard of living. This intermittency 
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of employment arises from two factors: (1) very marked variations in the need 
for labor, and (2) excessive competition for jobs, and, in some cases, variations 
in labor supply which have no very specific relation to the conditions and require- 
ments of the farms of the state. The first of these is well known and has had 
considerable factual study both in previous periods and more specifically in the 
recent studies by Professor R. L. Adams.1 These studies have dealt with the 
demand for seasonal labor by time periods and by areas. The second factor has 
as yet defied adequate analysis. Large masses of unassimilated migrants have 
come into the labor situation in California, often without any specific pull on 
the part of the agricultural industry of the state, but rather as a result of the loss 
of previous connections and opportunities for employment. During the depths 
of the depression this group was augmented by people of city origin who had 
been displaced from their customary urban employments. In the three years just 
past more important accretions have come from rural areas in other states, as a 
result of extremely unfavorable conditions in the areas where these people have 
been accustomed to live. On the other side of the picture there has been some 
gradual withdrawal of customary labor supplies, particularly among the Mexican 
groups encouraged to return to their own country by expected reforms in the land 
situation there. 

The first of these two pictures, namely, seasonality of demand for labor, exists 
in some measure in many parts of the United States, but usually not in such ex- 
treme form as in California. The methods of dealing with it, however, vary 
because of a different institutional setup in the agriculture of some of the other 
states. This will be discussed more fully hereafter. The second factor is defi- 
nitely a special California problem. If more people seek work than are needed 
for carrying on the activities of a given period, it is inevitable that a limited 
amount of work will be divided among them, thus reducing income per family 
below even that which would result from the natural seasonality of the work 
itself. 

To digress for a moment, this seasonality of employment is not as unique as 
many assume it to be. It has been for at least two or three decades a prominent 
problem with the farmers of the Dakotas, of Montana, of Nebraska, of Kansas, 
and in the cotton areas. It has not there been recognized so distinctly as a labor 
problem, because most farm labor in these states bears a different relationship to 
the land than in California. For decades the wheat farmer has had a high peak 
of labor requirement during the spring sowing season and during the harvesting 
and threshing period, and a long period of comparative idleness, particularly 
during the winter months. Since, however, this laborer usually was a farm oper- 
ator, either an owner or a tenant, he simply stayed on his farm in virtual idleness 
during five, six, or seven months of the year. Incomes were low in most years, 
since activity for four or five months of the year does not in most lines produce 
an adequate income for family living. However, because of their different rela- 
tionship to the land these workers do have something in the way of stability of 


1 See “Seasonal Labor Requirements for California Crops,” California Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station Bulletin (in press). 
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residence and means of getting along. Yet even in these areas, relief loads have 
been very high. Widespread efforts have been made to meet this problem through 
campaigns for increased livestock production, more chickens, more dairying, 
more hogs. In South Dakota the slogan of a balanced agriculture was widely 
popularized a few years ago. 

Farther east the problem has been less acute largely because of the importance 
in those areas of dairying and other types of livestock agriculture, which provide 
a more uniform labor requirement. In the older cotton sections the problem has 
traditionally been met in a different way by the use of colored laborers, many of 
whom probably preferred somewhat intermittent employment and relatively low 
incomes to continuous work and a higher standard of living. This last state- 
ment may of course be questioned. Many who are familiar with that area will 
agree, however, that the typical Negro laborer does not like to work all the time. 

Anyone who will take the trouble to review the farm management studies of 
the Middle West during the past two decades or more will be impressed by the 
fact that these farmers operate with what is virtually a fixed labor supply through- 
out the year, except for minor employment of outside help at certain peak periods. 
Here the efforts of farm management students have been turned in the direction 
of finding worth-while kinds of work for farm families to engage in during the 
off seasons of demand for crop labor. During these off seasons their labor is 
distinctly lower in value, and enterprises are carried on profitably which could 
not be engaged in if they were charged with the full going wage of the peak 
seasons. It is only on this basis that much of the dairy industry and the poultry 
industry of the Middle West can be explained. Caring for a few cows and a few 
chickens during the winter months may return to the operator not more than 15 
or 20 cents an hour, yet this 15 or 20 cents an hour may be something in addition 
to what he would have had if he did not engage in these subsidiary enterprises. 

In California, on the other hand, for a variety of reasons there has been almost 
from the earliest periods in the state’s history a large pool of labor not directly 
associated with individual farms. Farm operators have found it possible to de- 
velop highly seasonal labor situations without being put under pressure individu- 
ally to make use of the time of these laborers during off seasons. I would not 
want to be understood as contending that this difficulty would be eliminated by 
a different relation of the laborers to the land. The nature of many of the prin- 
cipal crops, with their extremely specific timing of work requirement, makes it 
inevitable that the labor demand would show more seasonality than in most parts 
of the United States, no matter what might be the relation of the workers to the 
land. It is probable, however, that with a somewhat different structure of the 
agriculture of the state, more pressure would have been put on farm operators 
to smooth out the peaks and valleys of labor demand. 

Possibly even at the risk of some repetition, the broad outlines of this situation 
may be sketched very briefly. In Professor Adams’ studies of the last year or two 
he finds three major periods of labor demand in the agriculture of California: a 
low period from November to April, an intermediate period from May to July 
inclusive, and a period of maximum need from August to October. Expressed in 
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percentages with the November to April period as base, the intermediate period 
requires 82 per cent more workers, and the maximum period 158 per cent more 
workers than are required in the relatively slack period from November to April. 
His estimates are as follows: an average monthly need of approximately 1,200,000 
nine-hour man-days of labor, or a minimum of 59,000 efficient workers for the 
base period; an approximate monthly average need of 2,200,000 man-days, or a 
minimum of 100,000 workers for the intermediate period; and an approximate 
average monthly requirement of 2,900,000 man-days, or a minimum of 134,000 
workers during the period of peak needs—as between the winter period and the 
fall months, a difference of some 75,000 workers. This then is the heart of the 
problem, and until some logical means for meeting it can be found, the farmers 
of the state, the agricultural workers of the state, and the state and federal gov- 
ernments are going to be confronted with grave difficulties in the way of low 
incomes to laborers’ families, unrest among laborers, and shortages of labor at 
periods of acute need. 

As I have already indicated there is no quick and easy solution to this problem. 
Palliative measures will undoubtedly have to be taken for many years to come. 
Certainly there is ample room for wiser handling of these palliative measures, 
such as the Works Progress Administration and relief programs. The basic ques- 
tion before us is: what lines of adjustment might be initiated with a view at least 
to lessening the acuteness of the difficulty ? 

First among these, I am inclined to put the necessity for better and more con- 
tinuous knowledge concerning the labor needs and the labor supply. Consider- 
able work has been done on the first of these. This program is in fact approaching 
a situation where fairly good estimates can be made by the official, semi-official, 
and private agencies as to amounts of casual labor which will be needed from 
month to month in each area. 

The second factor is one on which we have as yet been unable to find a satis- 
factory procedure. Members of the Giannini Foundation staff and of many of 
the other agencies concerned have discussed it and have tried out various methods 
of maintaining better and more continuous information with respect to amounts 
of such labor available. None of these have been sufficiently accurate to make 
practical any thorough-going efforts to meet the situation. In my judgment, it is 
along this line that some of the next steps in research should be directed. It is 
obviously inadequate, even if it were practical, to determine as of some one 
period how much of such labor is available. The picture is a contsantly changing 
one and some procedure must be devised whereby there will be continuous, 
prompt, and reasonably accurate estimates of numbers of workers available by 
locality. Only so can we hope to get a better matching of workers with the avail- 
able jobs. Even more difficult is the problem of suitability of given workers for 
given kinds of work. Mere tabulations of numbers are not sufficient. Workers 
must be suited to the jobs they are to be used on. Mere shuffling around of 
laborers unsuited to the tasks to which they are assigned makes for hardship both 
to employee and employer ; often expensive moves on the part of the employee 
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which he cannot afford to make; loss of time, and increased expense for the 
employer. 

Implied in this approach is the idea of labor supplies not actually needed in 
agriculture being shifted to other lines of work, thus avoiding too much dis- 
persion of a given available income among large numbers of laborers. This 
again presents a major problem which runs far beyond the realm of agriculture. 
If we could merely determine how many laborers are needed in agriculture, and 
then find means of shifting those not needed or those unsuited to this kind of 
work into other industries, the problem would be greatly simplified. Unfortu- 
nately, however, this same problem exists in nearly every industry in the coun- 
try, and it will have to be met by something in the nature of a nationally 
planned program for re-absorbing surplus workers in the various industries of 
the country. Numerous factors have contributed to this difficulty, not the least of 
them being the various types of restriction on absorption of labor in given lines 
of work, and what seems to me an undue preoccupation on the part of labor 
organizations with high wage rates at the expense of fuller employment and 
larger production. In so far as lack of employment and low incomes are due to 
numbers of workers in excess of those needed in agriculture, the problem is one 
for the state and the nation rather than for the farm groups alone. There has 
been too much tendency to condemn the farm groups because they could not 
absorb unlimited numbers of new workers coming into the industry. It would be 
just as logical to condemn the automobile industry, the steel industry, the textile 
industry, or any other for not absorbing all surplus workers displaced from other 
areas or other industries. 

What lines of attack, then, would seem to offer any promise of betterment of 
the situation? (Please note that I state the matter mildly in terms of betterment, 
not of cure. I do not believe there is any panacea which will remove with a few 
swift strokes all these difficulties.) First, it would seem to me, that the farmers 
of each type-of-farming area or region in the state might well study seriously 
and continuously, with the aid of the farm management specialists of the college, 
the possibilities of adjusting their agriculture to a basis which will provide a 
somewhat more uniform labor load. Some of the policies now being carried 
along by the Agricultural Adjustment Administration look in this direction. It 
is probable that we are moving toward a more settled and a better balanced kind 
of agriculture in the state. This implies more of soil conserving and soil building 
crops, more livestock and somewhat less concentration on the highly specialized 
cash crops. A few of the larger operators have been thinking along these lines 
for a number of years and endeavoring to work in that direction. Some areas are 
better suited to this procedure than others. Where the dominant type of agri- 
culture consists of small units, such an approach probably must come through 
study of an area as a whole, rather than the individual farm. I am very doubtful 
that the type of diversification which has been advocated and more or less de- 
veloped in the Middle West can be applied to the agriculture of California. It 
does seem, however, that there is room for marked improvement along these lines 
which will be in the interest both of more stable labor conditions and of a more 
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permanent and stable type of agriculture. If the federal government’s program 
of subsidies for better agricultural practice is wisely designed, it may contribute 
materially to offsetting some of the losses to growers in shifting from more 
highly specialized, highly commercialized types of farming. 

Implied in this approach is also another one, which, it seems to me, has had 
too little consideration in the agriculture of most areas of California, namely, an 
attempt to stabilize residence and provide continuous employment for at least that 
portion of the agricultural labor group which can be used in that locality for a 
major part of the year. Communistic views and radical policies are a logical out- 
growth wherever we have large numbers of people who have no continuing stake 
in the success and prosperity of the industry with which they are connected. 
Efforts looking to safeguarding and improving the kind of society which most of 
us have grown up with will be furthered by every procedure which tends to give 
a larger portion of the people a personal incentive to see these traditional insti- 
tutions maintained and strengthened. 

A second line of approach would seem to me to lie in special consideration of 
means for meeting the most extreme peak demands without having to maintain 
so large a number of casual workers, which will constitute a problem during 
other periods of the year. In this connection I have wondered whether the possi- 
bility of mobilizing the labor resources of these communities has been as fully 
explored as might be desirable. In some areas where peak demands are of very 
short duration and do not require highly skilled labor, there has been some little 
use of labor groups which might not desire or need employment in other parts 
of the year; for example, high school and college help, and members of city 
families who do not desire or plan to work throughout the year. So far as I 
know, comparatively little study has been made of the extent of these resources 
or of the methods by which they can be brought into the situation in a way that 
will be satisfying both to employer and employee. This may involve study of 
possible adjustments in the timing of the school year. It calls for more study of 
the conditions and safeguards which must be thrown around this type of labor, 
if such a program is to have the sympathetic co-operation of all concerned. It 
means, of course, sanitary and wholesome camping facilities. If boys and girls 
are to participate, it means setting up adequate supervision and separation of the 
sexes, so that parents will have confidence that the environment is a wholesome 
one for their children. It would seem to me that this possibility might well be 
made the subject of a major study by farm groups and professional investigators. 
Certainly it is not a cure-all, and its possibilities are limited both by the availa- 
bility of such personnel and by their suitability for given kinds of work. I am 
aware also that certain groups will look on this as an effort to take away from 
mature workers jobs to which they feel entitled, and it may even be open to the 
charge of exploitation of child labor. Any provisions of this kind, if they are to 
be lasting, must give serious and effective consideration to problems of that type. 
As for myself, I do not feel that a moderate amount of such work under suitable 
conditions is unwholesome or undesirable for young people, provided age limits 
are not dropped too low and provided it does not create a means of exploiting 
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them. It is thoroughly in line with the best traditions of American agriculture. 

A third line of approach implied by the two already mentioned is that of find- 
ing means to withdraw from the agricultural labor market such numbers of 
workers as are not really needed at any time of the year, or are unsuited to this 
kind of work. Here we have unquestionably one of the toughest assignments in 
the whole situation. Withdrawal under any system we like to conceive of in 
America implies finding something else which will have enough attraction for 
these workers to draw them into it. Space will not permit e....sive exploration 
of this line of thinking. The national government has been giving it some little 
study, thus far without very encouraging results. Among other things, it cer- 
tainly calls for a stronger development of employment agency activities and a 
better classification of employees with respect to their qualifications and desires. 
Some progress along these lines may be possible as a result of the important and 
far-reaching developments in the social security program and the continuous 
record maintained for nonagricultural workers in the Unemployment Reserves 
Commission. The work in this field has not progressed far enough as yet to 
make significant studies possible on the basis of data thus accumulated. In the 
course of two or three years it may be possible to obtain much more pertinent 
information through this source. 

A fourth line of approach seems also to have had insufficient consideration and 
study. That is the possibility of better co-ordination of seasonal work in agri- 
culture with that in other industries. I have just indicated serious need for agri- 
culture to consider possibilities for modifying the timing of its labor demand. 
This same need is apparent with respect to other industries. There has been for 
many years a certain amount of co-ordination along these lines—in such lines as 
the salmon canning industry, in some phases of railroad right-of-way work, in 
certain aspects of the forest industries. I doubt that anyone knows what possi- 
bilities and limitations exist in this connection. The interchange between indus- 
tries, in so far as it has existed, has been extremely haphazard and planless. Such 
a program has very limited possibilities, except as responsible groups in the vari- 
ous industries concerned can work together in a carefully co-ordinated program 
for co-operative stabilization of labor conditions, especially for the more mobile 
low income groups. 

Such a program clearly implies an approach based on logic and facts rather 
than emotional reactions. It certainly implies a number of very difficult and com- 
prehensive investigations. It cannot by its very nature be a short-time program, 
and unless undertaken seriously with a view to carrying on aggressively over a 
considerable period of years, it has relatively little possibility of affecting the 
conditions favorably. 


Giannini Foundation of Agricultural Economics 
University of California, Berkeley, California M. R. BENEDICT 
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INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION ON LABOR PROBLEMS IN AGRICULTURE: 
‘THE First MEETING OF THE PERMANENT AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION* 


Sociologists and economists will, I feel, be interested in a brief account of the 
first meeting of the Permanent Agricultural Committee of the International 
Labor Organization, which was held at Geneva, Switzerland, February 7-15, 
1938. Although the I.L.O. has been functioning since 1919, and has made note- 
worthy progress in dealing with problems of industrial workers, no permanent 
committee on agricultural labor was set up until May, 1936. This does not mean 
that no attention previously had been given to agriculture, however. As early as 
1920 the Governing Body concerned itself with the problem of child labor in 
agriculture. The organization of the Permanent Agricultural Committee will 
doubtless assure more comprehensive treatment of the multitude of problems 
surrounding agricultural labor throughout the world. 

The Committee consists of 42 members, which may vary from time to time 
as the Governing Body may decide. They were drawn from 24 nations including 
all of the agricultural countries except Russia, Italy, and Germany. The latter 
two countries withdrew from the I.L.O. when they withdrew from the League. 
Japan, on the other hand, continues its affiliation with the I.L.O. and had a 
representative on the Committee. The Committee is composed of three general 
elements: representatives of employee organizations, representatives of employer 
organizations, and so-called experts. The latter group are drawn from nominees 
submitted from different countries and from other international bodies, such as 
the International Institute of Agriculture which furnished six members. Among 
these six was Mr. J. Clyde Marquis, the U. S. permanent delegate to the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture. The writer was the other American on the 
Committee. 

The agenda provided the Committee by the Governing Body was as follows: 

1. The problems of agricultural labor in the various countries and their rela- 

tive importance. 

2. Child labor in agriculture. 

3. Holidays with pay. 

4. Hours of work in agriculture. 

The first item left the field open for presentation of problems covering a wide 
scope, the most significant upshot of which was the introduction of the idea that 
the I.L.O. should concern itself not merely with the problems of wage-paid labor 
in agriculture—important and compelling as they are—but also with the conditions 
of the small husbandman, whether owner or tenant. The problem of wage-paid 
labor in agriculture cannot be fully and adequately treated without also giving 
consideration to the problem of the small farmer, whether tenant or operator, 
and the more general problems of agriculture which determine its profitability, 
and hence the ability to pay wages and establish improved working conditions. 


1 Paper No. 375 of the Miscellaneous Journal Series, Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 
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The members of the Committee were all agreed that the standard of living of 
the entire agricultural population, wage-laborer tenant and owner ought, in the 
interest of the general welfare of nations, to be raised to higher levels. Attention 
was drawn by several speakers to the fact that a relatively small portion of those 
gainfully employed in agriculture were wage-laborers, and that oftentimes, as in 
the case of the small peasant farmers of Asia and Europe, and many tenants, 
croppers, and small farmers in the United States, the standard of living of mil- 
lions of such farmers was deplorably low. 

The International Labor Organization estimated that of the 865,000,000 “‘gain- 
fully employed” persons on the earth, 550,000,000 or more than 60 per cent 
were engaged in agriculture. The problems of wage-workers are great and un- 
usually acute in certain sections of the earth, but in total numbers they are a 
small percentage of those “gainfully employed” in agriculture. It was agreed 
therefore that serious study should be given to the plight of other disadvantaged 
classes in agriculture as well as the wage-workers. 

This raised the question of the “competence,” in the legal sense, of the I.L.O. 
to deal with the larger aspects of the agricultural problem, a question of special 
interest to the International Institute of Agriculture. It was agreed, however, 
that the Committee could lay the problem in the large before the Governing 
Body, and, through the mixed Committee of I.L.O. and the Institute, decide 
which aspects of the problem each should handle. 

Under the general freedom allowed by the first item, I took occasion to stress 
the question of mechanization. Because it constitutes a threat to the social and 
economic security of thousands of farm people, the mechanization of agricultural 
operations should be carefully studied and observed in various countries, with a 
view to cushioning its impact upon the workers in agriculture. 

So far as the United States is concerned, it was pointed out that mechanization 
of early season operations in cotton by means of pneumatic-tired tractors and 
four-row cultivators, and by cross-row plowing and check-row planting, is creat- 
ing an agricultural industrial revolution in certain areas of the South, while the 
introduction of corn-picking and sugar-beet harvesting machinery in the North 
and West is displacing thousands of hand workers, who previously made their 
living in agriculture. 

In the South, it is said that the introduction of a tractor displaces three tenant 
or laborer families. There seems to be no immediate answer to the question: 
“Where are these families to go?” Naturally bewildered by the sudden up- 
rooting, these people do not know where they might find a new life for them- 
selves. Some drift into small towns, villages, or cities near by, where they are 
destined to be applicants for relief, unless industry can absorb them, and the 
prospect is not alluring. Others are joining the great caravan to the West Coast, 
where opportunities are as likely to be no better than at home, and probably not 
as good. 

In European countries where agriculture is expanding under the pressure of 
national defense policies, mechanization is going on, but apparently with less 
shock to the manual workers because of the extraordinary demand for labor. 
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With agriculture in a process of restriction rather than expansion, the exporting 
countries such as the United States and Canada, are less able to adjust the social 
mechanism to the technological advance. With already a surplus farm population, 
students of contemporary rural society see no escape from serious social conse- 
quences arising from the steady march of mechanization. 

What is to be done? There is no answer at present. It is little short of heresy 
to suggest the limitation of mechanization by authoritarian methods, because 
Americans have identified mechanical efficiency with “progress,” and, of course, 
nobody wants to stop “progress.” Some farmers give as their reason for displac- 
ing man power with machinery, their aversion to dealing with agricultural 
labor unions. In France, the calling of a strike during the harvest season last 
year is said to have given further impulse to the rate of mechanization. Is organ- 
ized agricultural labor incompatible with American farm life? Or can desirable 
relations between employers and farm laborers be established soon so that this 
factor will not accelerate mechanization? From the standpoint of the entrepre- 
neur, is it not possible that any economic gains accruing from mechanization may 
be offset by increased taxation, to take care of the human derelicts caused by that 
mechanization? What the Committee of the International Labor Office wants is 
a careful study of mechanization in agriculture from the standpoint primarily of 
the welfare of the human beings concerned, rather than from the usual stand- 
point of technological and economic efficiency in production. 

On the question of child labor in agriculture the committee did nothing more 
than request continuing study of the situation, particularly in the twenty nations 
which ratified the draft convention of 1920. This convention would prohibit the 
employment for wages in agriculture all children 14 years of age or under. 

The limitation of hours of work in agriculture was discussed by the Committee 
at considerable length, and was approved in principle by that body. The com- 
mittee was convinced that farm workers should enjoy the benefits of more rea- 
sonable hours of work. I took occasion to add the thought that these benefits 
should be shared not only by wage earners in agriculture, but also by the oper- 
ator and his family. It was pointed out that an unreasonably long work day for 
the farm operator worked an unusual hardship upon the farm housewife, whose 
work cannot be finished until after the farm work and the chores are over, and 
the family fed. 

There are certain obvious difficulties in the way of achieving a shorter work- 
day or work-week in agriculture, and, while the Committee was of the opinion 
that these obstacles could be largely overcome, it asked that further study be 
given the problem with a view to providing information upon which it could 
make some positive recommendation at its next meeting. 

Among the difficulties in the way of limiting hours of work, from the farmers’ 
standpoint, is the fact that certain tasks on the farm are characterized by an ur- 
gency which would make a work day of set length impossible. When the grain is 
ripe it must be harvested; or if a frost threatens, an eight-hour day must not 
interfere with saving as much of the crop as possible. To this objection the 
workers’ representatives at Geneva suggested that they would be perfectly willing 
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to meet any emergency of this kind » cing as long as necessary, provided 
they could be compensated by proportivnately shorter days in the slack season. 

Moreover, there is the question of being able to meet the increased cost of a 
shorter day, without lowering wages. Workers and all agreed that the shortening 
of hours could not be achieved independent of consideration of the profitability 
of the agricultural industry. The ability of the industry to meet whatever in- 
creased cost might result from the proposed reform was admittedly a crucial 
factor. 

From the standpoint of the laborer, especially if he is employed only on a 
seasonal basis, the limitation of hours of work is purely an academic rather than 
a practical matter. Frequently working on a piece-work basis, he is under the 
necessity of working long hours himself, and compelling his wife and children 
to do likewise in order to get the largest income possible in the short employment 
period. 

It is obvious also, that so far as the farm operator and his family is concerned, 
that careful planning and perhaps a good deal of education will need to be car- 
ried on before the work day can be reduced to rational limits. The folkways and 
tradition in America at present favor a long day during the summer season. Un- 
doubtedly, careful planning of work could result in a day of reasonable length 
for all farm workers, including the housewife. 

There was also a considerable discussion of wage-fixing machinery in agri- 
culture. Such machinery is already in operation in several countries, and the 
United States is undertaking its first venture this year under the Sugar Act of 
1937. A resolution was passed requesting the Governing Body to consider the 
advisability of putting the question on the agenda of one of the next International 
Labor Conferences. (The Conference consists of representatives of all the affili- 
ated countries and is the legislative body of I.L.O.) 

While the Committee held its first meeting under the shadow of menacing 
clouds of international political discord, one could not but be impressed by the 
facility with which such a committee, despite diverse tongues and social back- 
grounds, could conduct its deliberations and find common agreement. The difhi- 
culties of international deliberation are no greater than those associated with 
intra-national committees. Having so recently served on the President’s Commis- 
sion on Farm Tenancy, I was in a position to make comparisons. 

In spite of the international political chaos, there was evident in this committee 
a truly optimistic attitude favorable to international co-operation. Here it would 
appear, is a legitimate field for international action. Certainly there is no nation 
of the earth which does not wish to see the progressive betterment of the stand- 
ard of living of its people. Regardless of its political differences with other 
nations or groups of nations, a country might be persuaded to collaborate with 
others on social and economic problems which have a minimum of political 
significance. 

Obviously, too, one nation cannot undertake to raise the standard of living of 
its working population without running the risk of endangering the ability of its 
industries to compete in the world market with nations which exploit men, 
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women, and children in order to achieve and maintain a favorable competitive 
position. Therefore, international collaboration is the common sense approach 
to the whole matter of social improvement. 

The achievements of the International Labor Organization with respect to 
industrial labor throughout the world are very significant and far-reaching. It 
has brought about reforms in working conditions of men, women, and children 
employed in industry. Through the co-operation of wage-workers, employers 
and the various governments, it is hoped that needed reforms in the field of 
agriculture may likewise be secured. The Committee was satisfied that the time 
had come to give serious international consideration to the problem of raising 
the standard of living of the agricultural population, wage-laborer and farm 
operator alike, throughout the entire world. 


University of Minnesota Lowry NELSON 
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LAND TENURE AND UTILIZATION 


The psychological, sociological, and economic bases for the class structures in 
rural farm society in the Cotton and Corn Belts are revealed by a field investiga- 
tion involving 2,400 families.1 The primary emphasis is placed upon the attitudes 
and opinions of the different tenure and race segments of the two areas. For the 
first time the minds of people belonging to different strata in the rural farm 
society have been probed on an extensive enough basis to determine the structure 
and rigidity of the American rural farm social and economic hierarchy. The study 
throws light on psychological factors which must be considered in any attempt to 
alter land tenure. Although most stress is placed upon the attitude and opinions 
of farmers towards the land tenure of their own and other tenure classes in rural 
farm society, as well as other attitudes and opinions, the difference in the social 
and economic behavior and possessions of the tenure classes is also portrayed. 

The interrelations of the families in the different tenure classes and the extent 
to which tenure class distinctions preclude visiting, taking meals together, and 
exchanging tools and labor, as well as intermarriage, are treated. The group life 
within the tenure and racial classes, including participation in formal and insti- 
tutional, as well as in informal recreational and other activities, is treated. The 
level of living of the classes in terms of possessions and equity and the standards 
of living in terms of desired possessions are appraised. Also, the relative mo- 
bility of these classes is depicted. Comparisons are made among the tenure race 
and regional groups with respect to age at marriage, age at which children leave 
home, size of family, and other factors. 

The study proves that not only in terms of the possession of certain goods, and 
participation in “. . . certain types of formally and informally organized social 
life, but in prestige held, and in social and economic ideologies expressed, . . .” 
the families in the various tenure classes differ. In the South tenure classes are 
different from those in the North. There is evidence to show that the social 
status of Southern white tenants is lower than that of Southern white owners. 
Within each race in either North or South owners have the highest status, but it 
is suggested that tenure differences among Negroes in the South are similar in 
type but less pronounced than among Southern white farmers. In all regional or 
race groups a blood tie between the owner family and families lower in social 


1E. A. Schuler, “Social Status and Farm Tenure—Attitudes and Social Conditions of 
Corn Belt and Cotton Belt Farmers,” Social Research Report No. IV, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, April, 1938. 
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status tends to make tenure differences much less pronounced, and restrictions on 
interrelation between the classes much less rigid. 

More than half of the Southern owner and tenant farmers, both Negro and 
white, say they would rather have their sons choose occupations other than farm- 
ing. Most Northern farmers would leave it up to the son. The majority of all 
farmers who desire that their sons be farmers want them to be owners. The 
majority of nonowners themselves think they would be better off if they were 
owners ; the Southern farmers believe likewise, even if this entailed a farm mort- 
gage. Northern farmers are not so frequently certain that ownership is always 
a blessing. 

Approximately three-fourths of the farmers thought the government should do 
something to check the increase of farm tenancy. Tenants held this view more 
frequently than owners; and Southern more frequently than Northern farmers. 
Among all nonowners who are not related to their landlords, only in the case of 
Northern tenants did the majority think they had anything but a “poor” chance 
of becoming land owners in the next five years. Prospects were most frequently 
reported as “poor” in the following order: Negro unrelated nonowners, 64.6 per 
cent; Southern white unrelated nonowners, 62.1 per cent; Northern unrelated 
nonowners, 50.0 per cent. For these same groups the percentages of farmers who 
thought their prospects “fair” were 22, 24.3, 3.17, respectively; those who 
thought their prospects ‘“‘good,” 12.6, 9.2, and 13.8, respectively. 

Whereas 50 years ago tenants operated one-fourth of the farms in Missouri, 
today they operate two-fifths of them. Inasmuch as the tenure conditions of the 
state, like the types of farming, are diverse, specifications for adjustment which 
are universally applicable are difficult to lay down. However, in the interest of 
good landlord-tenant relationships, all leases should be in writing ; owners should 
be required by law to give tenants six and croppers three months’ notice before 
termination of tenancy ; tenants should be compensated for unexhausted improve- 
ments made by them previous to releasing a holding; and tenants should know 
that under law they are liable for treble the damage caused by misuse. In addi- 
tion, minimum standards of housing and sanitary conditions for tenants should 
be established and enforced. These and other regulations are recommended in a 
state experiment station bulletin.? 

The method of acquiring farm property by payment in kind and a comparison 
of methods of renting land, with instructions concerning the drawing up of 
leases, are included in two other Missouri experiment station bulletins.* 

The types of rental contracts, the growth of farm tenancy, and the length of 


2 John H. Dickerson, “Proposed Adjustments in the Farm Tenancy System in Missouri,” 
Research Bulletin 270, Department of Agricultural Economics, University of Missouri, and 
United States Department of Agriculture, Farm Security Administration, co-operating, 
Columbia, December, 1937 (pp. 63). 

8 QO. R. Johnson, “Acquiring Farm Ownership by Payments in Kind,” Missouri Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 378, Columbia, January, 1937 (pp. 12), and “The 
Farm Tenant and His Renting Problems,” Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station, Bul- 
letin No. 315, Columbia, July, 1932 (pp. 34). 
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time the various tenure groups had operated their present farms are briefly pre- 
sented in a North Dakota experiment station bulletin.‘ 

Causes and solutions for the problem of rural poverty in the mountain region 
of eastern and southern Kentucky have been indicated. The land of two con- 
tiguous magisterial districts is classified on the basis of topography, soil, and 
condition of the buildings. The gross receipts from crops and livestock for 176 
farms which averaged 63.5 acres in size were $58 per family ; the value of living 
furnished averaged $147. The income available for spending averaged $68; the 
average family, 5.5 persons. Corn constituted 68 per cent of the acreage of all 
land in harvested crops. Two-thirds of the corn is grown on hillsides having 
slopes ranging from 10 to 40 degrees or more. The entire crop of one man is 
often limited to three to five acres. 

A study of a typical cropping cycle of 24 years on 28 hillside fields indicated 
only an average of eight crops, five after the first clearing and three after the 
second clearing. Such a system tells a tale of wrecked soil and impoverishment 
of the rapidly increasing population. The larger the amount of bottom or level 
land a family cultivates, the higher the level of living and the lower the relief 
rates. The nearby better land areas which were studied were for the most part 
less densely populated but already had surplus farm populations. 

Resettlement to other areas is not practical. The people, most of whom wish 
to remain, should be assisted in making the most of their present environment. 
Lands which should be reforested should be ultimately evacuated upon the death 
of the older people. In case of relocation the new residences should be as near 
the old home as possible. Since the people living on the slopes are incapable of 
succeeding at commercialized agriculture, they must, if relocated, supplement 
their incomes from other than agricultural sources. 

“A Door of Opportunity’’® has been opened for victims of the vigilantes fight- 
ing the Tenant Farmers’ Union and “sharecroppers who grow the cotton that 
clothes the world and the poorest clad people in America and the dwellers of 
these rural slums.” After describing this door and depicting “the Revolt of the 
Sharecroppers” and the accompanying circumstances, the authors of this publica- 
tion request funds for their enterprise, which is The Delta Co-operative Farm at 
Hillhouse, Mississippi, a rural resettlement project. 


POPULATION 


“The Population of Louisiana: Its Composition and Changes,” is an analysis 
based primarily upon Federal census reports supplemented by other data and 


* Cap E. Miller and Willard O. Brown, “Farm Tenancy and Rental Contracts in North 
Dakota,” North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 289, Fargo, No- 
vember, 1937 (pp. 26). 

5 W. D. Nicholls, John H. Bondurant, and Z. L. Galloway, “Family Incomes and Land 
Utilization in Knox County,” Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 375, 
Lexington, November, 1937 (pp. 219). 

® Sherwood Eddy, A Door of Opportunity, An American Adventure in Co-operation 
with Sharecroppers (pp. 62). 
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first-hand knowledge of the state.?’ Chief emphasis is placed upon analysis of 
race and nativity; residence, including rural, urban, rural nonfarm, village, and 
nonvillage rural nonfarm ; age, sex, marital conditions, illiteracy, and occupation. 
The characteristics of the population of Louisiana are compared with those of the 
Nation and 11 other Southern States for the census years 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 
and 1930. Also intrastate comparisons are made which delineate regional areas 
based upon statistics for parishes. Among the findings and implications reported 
are the following: 

1. Nearly one-half of the native white population of Louisiana is of French 
ancestry and culture of the Creole and Acadian variety; in addition French 
Huguenots are represented in the remainder of the white population. Negroes of 
French or Anglo-Saxon cultural heritage or both make up more than one-third of 
the state’s population. Only Mississippi and South Carolina surpass Louisiana 
in the proportion of the population which is colored. 

2. That portion of Louisiana’s population which is illiterate (13.5 per cent in 
1930) is large, being exceeded only by South Carolina. The illiterates are con- 
centrated to a considerable extent in the remote settlements in the swamps and 
furthermost bayous of the French section. 

3. Even though the state is predominantly rural, the females in the Louisiana 
population outnumber the males because over half of the migrants to other areas 
are males. 

4, The average age of the population is increasing. The proportion of per- 
sons in the dependent ages is increasing, that of persons in the productive ages 
decreasing. 

5. Louisiana and the rest of the South have furnished and will continue to 
furnish relatively more than their share of the future population of the United 
States. Furthermore, it was the impoverished communities of the South to which 
was left the support and education of the Negroes freed by the Nation at the time 
of the Civil War. Therefore, it is not only to the Nation’s interest, but also its 
obligation, to consider the rural as well as the urban inhabitants in programs of 
federal assistance, relief, and social security. 

The bulletin is well illustrated by charts and graphs. 

Analysis of records from field interviews with 12,088 open-country and village 
families in six South Dakota counties depicts the population mobility from 1928 
to 1935.° Almost three-fourths of the families had maintained the same residence 
and two-thirds of the heads of households had retained the same occupation over 
the six-year period. Those families which changed their residences moved only 
short distances. Eighty per cent moved only within the state, 45 per cent only 


7T. Lynn Smith, “The Population of Louisiana: Its Composition and Changes,” Lou- 
isiana Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 293, Baton Rouge, November, 1937 
(pp. 99). 

8 W. F. Kumlien, Robert L. McNamara, and Zetta E. Bankert, “Rural Population Mo- 
bility in South Dakota, 1928-1935,” South Dakota State College co-operating with the 
Works Progress Administration and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Bulletin No. 
315, Brookings, January, 1938 (pp. 34 and 27). 
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within the county of survey, and another 21 per cent came from adjoining 
counties. 

Families on relief changed their residences and occupations more frequently, 
but moved shorter distances than nonrelief families. Whereas 50 per cent of the 
children away from home in 1929 were in the open country, 45 per cent of those 
who left home between 1929 and 1935 were in the open country. 

The National Resources Board has published data containing statistical mate- 
rial prepared for the Board’s Study of Population Problems.® Special studies 
include an analysis of underestimation in the 1920 census of population ; estima- 
tion of value productivity of agricultural workers by states; the relation of dis- 
tance of residence from cities to rural fertility; and the relation of monthly rent, 
marriage, and employment of women to population fertility. With influence of 
type of soil and proportion of Negroes in the population eliminated, the rela- 
tionship between (1) distance of residence to city, and (2) fertility, is highly 
significant for cities in five areas, significant in four areas, and not significant in 
seven areas. In the study of eight census-tract cities the statement is made that 
“if the ratio of children to women were not known for the tracts it could be 
calculated with a fairly high degree of accuracy from facts on average monthly 
rental and proportion of women married or employed.” 

Volume one “National Data,” includes estimates of the future population of 
the United States; ratios of children to women by size of communities, by divi- 
sions, and states, 1910, 1920, and 1930; ratios of children to women by counties ; 
data on economic status of farm population by regions and by states, estimates of 
migration to and from farms, 1930-1935; and socioeconomic distribution of 
gainful workers in each state, classified by sex, race, and nativity, 1930. Volume 
Two, “State Data,” includes corrected birth tables by states, 1918-1921, and 
1929-1931, and life tables for white population by states, 1929-1931. Volume 
Three, “Urban Data,” gives statistics for urban population changes and the 
growth of metropolitan regions. 

“The probability that the rural areas will be the reservoirs of the future popu- 
lation makes the improvement of rural education a national necessity,” is one of 
the conclusions of an analysis of “Population Trends and Their Educational 
Implications.”*° Among the significant population trends emphasized in the 
report are the following: (1) rural farm areas are providing more than their 
share of births, “thus replenishing the urban population which is not replacing 
itself”; (2) population growth is slowing down; (3) the average age of the 
population is becoming steadily greater; and (4) there is a significant trend 
resulting in relatively more persons entering the mechanical, managerial, profes- 
sional, and service occupations. 


® Population Statistics (1. National Data; 2. State Data; 3. Urban Data), National 
Resources Committee, Washington, October, 1937 (pp. 107, 67, and 52). 

10 National Education Association, “Population Trends and their Educational Implica- 
tions,” Research Bulletin Vol. XVI, No. 1, Washington, January, 1938 (pp. 59). 
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RURAL DEPENDENCY 


According to a report of the Works Progress Administration,’ there were 
approximately 625,000 youths in rural relief families in October, 1935, when 
agriculture was well on the way to recovery. If to this number are added the 
rural youths who were being directly assisted through the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, and those in families being helped by the Works Progress Administration 
and the Resettlement Administration, the total youths in families receiving public 
assistance would include approximately 10 per cent of all rural youths in the 
United States. 

The intensity of relief among rural youth varied widely from state to state. 
With few exceptions, states having a large proportion of their total youth in the 
rural-nonfarm group, and those in the drought area or having extensive areas of 
submarginal land, had high relief rates in their youth population. However, the 
proportion which youth formed of the rural relief population in the sample in 
October, 1935, was below that which youth formed of the total rural population 
in the United States, indicating that rural youth as a whole was under-represented 
on relief. 

The survey indicates that the plight of youth in the low-income strata of rural 
society is largely the result of long-time trends in agriculture, including depletion 
of soil, overcrowding of the land, and in some sections the practicing of a system 
of farming not adapted to the areas. The revival of industrial activity in cities 
will have little direct effect on conditions in submarginal land areas. 

Agriculture was employing more rural relief youths in 1935 than any other 
occupation. Also, agriculture was the usual occupation for more youths than any 
other occupation, but the experience was usually limited to farm labor. Outside 
of agriculture the most common usual occupation was unskilled labor. 

Of the young men who were out of school, 45 per cent were classed as em- 
ployed. This percentage did not vary greatly by age groups, but more than twice 
as many of those in the open country as in the villages were employed. Employ- 
ment in the open country was primarily at farm labor, usually on the home farm, 
and brought little return. Very few out-of-school young women were employed, 
the highest proportion being 13 per cent of the 16- and 17-year-olds. 

Amelioration of the conditions facing rural youth must come through enhance- 
ment of economic opportunities and through improvement in facilities for edu- 
cation. Furthermore, assistance through these two methods should be co-ordinated 
and carried out on a national scale under a long-range stabilized program. As- 
sistance for rural youth on relief is not enough; prevention of the need for relief 
is far more important. Young men farming on submarginal or worn-out land 
are condemned to poverty. The upward trend of farm prices may increase the 
gross farm income of the Nation, but it must be remembered that youth in low- 


11 Bruce L. Melvin, “Rural Youth on Relief,” Research Monograph XI, Works Progress 
Administration, Washington, 1937 (pp. 112). The abstract of the findings as here pre- 
sented was prepared by the publishing agency and subsequently revised and shortened by 
the editor of this section. 
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income rural families may not be participating in the benefits of a recovery meas- 
ured only in terms of total figures. 

Since 1932 the increase of expenditures for outdoor relief has been relatively 
greater in rural and town areas than in urban areas. Since 1910 there has been an 
upward trend in relief expenditures. Expenditures during depressions merely rep- 
resent sharp acceleration in this trend. The rate of increase of public relief 
expenditures, at least in large urban areas, has greatly exceeded that of all govern- 
ment expenditures combined. It has been far greater than the rate of population 
increase. 

The base of governmental responsibility for relief has been progressively ex- 
tended beyond the local units, first through state and then through federal par- 
ticipation. There have been wide regional and local variations in the relative 
proportions of public and private relief, but an important share of the burden 
was borne by public agencies long before the recent depression. 

The burden of general relief has been little reduced by increased expenditures 
for assistance to special classes, such as the aged, the blind, and dependent chil- 
dren. These are some of the findings of a Works Progress Administration report 
based upon a synthesis of existing statistics and publications.1* 

A “summary report’’!* of factors related to the financial progress or change in 
net worth of 859 Rural Rehabilitation clients classified by tenure and whether 
located in northern and southern Minnesota concludes that “there are wide dif- 
ferences in earnings and the related farm management factors among the farms 
borrowing. . . .” Great emphasis is placed upon the statement that “The most 
hopeful prospect of additional income available for household and personal 
purposes and for debt retirement lies in the possibilities for increased farm earn- 
ings.” It is suggested that efficiency of management might improve by increasing 
the size of enterprise either by renting or farming more intensively. ‘These pos- 
sibilities include bigger gardens, choice of higher return crops, improved varieties, 
weed control, more livestock, better livestock, feeding balanced rations, proper 
care of livestock and many other good management practices.” Better utilization 
of income by reduced household and personal expenses which are already low is 
thought to be inadvisable. Little attention is given to the factors responsible for 
managerial differences, except the demonstration of a slight net positive correla- 
tion between amount of formal education and earnings. The analysis of household 
expenses and receipts on the basis of net income groups, type of family, and 
tenure groups, indicates the use to which such records may be put in family 
living analyses. 

“Rural Poverty, A Study of Human Erosion in Rural Virginia’’** is a study of 


12 Anne E. Geddes, “Trends in Relief Expenditures, 1910-1935,” Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, Research Monograph X, Washington (pp. 109). 

18 W. P. Ranney and G. A. Pond, “Summary Report of the Farm Management Service 
for Farmer-Borrowers of the Rural Rehabilitation Division of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, 1936," the University of Minnesota and the United States Department of Agri- 
culture co-operating, Mimeographed Report No. 94, University Farm, St. Paul, December, 
1937 (mimeographed, pp. 38). 

14 W. E. Garnett and Allen D. Edwards, “Rural Poverty, A Study of Human Erosion in 
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Virginia’s “marginal” or disadvantaged population. Census data supplemented 
by the analysis of household budgets of rehabilitation clients and study of family 
strains furnishes the basis for the report which indicates dire consequences of 
ever increasing “marginal” population. 

“A Report of the Social Security Survey in Georgia” reports the findings of 
the survey and analysis of Emergency Relief rolls from July, 1933, to November, 
1935, of County Outdoor Relief rolls in 1935, and the records of County Alms- 
house in the same month. Attention was focused upon aged persons 65 years old 
and over, and upon dependent children. Suggestions are made for organization 
of agencies which administer Public Assistance.1® , 


FAMILY LIVING 


A study’® of levels of living, farm incomes and expenses of 113 farm families 
living in a relatively poor agricultural area in Union County, Illinois, in 1934, 
indicates an average value of family living of $497, of which $272 represented 
cash expenditure. Gross farm receipts were $549. The value of living is classified 
in terms of established categories, and a statement of social participation is in- 
cluded. The bases of the analysis were farm records and supplementary socio- 
logical schedules. 

Comparison of the level of living in 1934 of 250 farm families on poor land 
with that of 250 families of similar composition on better soil is made.17 The 
poor and better soil areas were originally designated by the Land Policy section 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration for evacuation and reception, 
respectively. 

In each area one-half were white and one-half Negroes. The cash income of 
both racial groups was greater and the level of living of the white families higher 
on the better than on the poorer land. However, most criteria indicated that the 
level of living was lower among the Negroes on the better land area. Size and 
source of cash income, itemized cash expenditures, analyses of food and diets, 
clothing expenditures, expenditures for household operation and furnishings, and 
causes of sickness and death are among factors given consideration. In addition, 
living-room furnishings are scored, and the work and recreational activities of 
the male and female family members are described. 

A bulletin’® portraying social and economic conditions in southwest Missouri 


Rural Virginia,” Virginia Polytechnic Institute and Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
Station co-operating, Mimeographed Report No. 5, Blacksburg, February, 1938 (pp. 28). 

15 Ada M. Barker, “A Report of the Social Security Survey in Georgia,’ Georgia State 
Department of Public Welfare and Works Progress Administration of Georgia, Official 
Project No. 65-34-3158, Atlanta (pp. 127). 

16D. E. Lindstrom and H. C. M. Case, Farm Incomes and Expenditures and Costs of 
Family Living in the Lick Creek Area, Southern Illinois, 1934, University of Illinois Com- 
mission and the Federal Works Progress Administration, Urbana, September, 1937 (mimeo- 
graphed, pp. 33). 

17 Dorothy Dickins, ‘Family Living on Poorer and Better Soil,’ Mississippi Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 320, State College, September, 1937 (pp. 46). 
18 Max R. White, Douglas Ensminger, and Cecil L. Gregory, ‘Rich Land—Poor People,” 
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refutes “the American myth that a region of rich agricultural lands will always 
be populated by healthy, happy, farm people living in security and enjoying the 
benefits of a rich community life.” The characteristics of the area studied are: 
soils of moderate to high productivity, long growing season and generous rain- 
fall ; a caste system, consisting of landowners, white renters, sharecroppers, labor- 
ers, and Negroes, in a descending social scale; a high rate of tenancy; a high 
proportion of native born and large numbers of Negroes; high fertility; a high 
ratio of males to females; large proportion of normal families; low level of 
living, with poor housing, malnutrition, high mortality and morbidity rates, and 
a high rate of illiteracy; lack of social participation. 


GENERAL SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

In a study’® involving the mapping of the 6,671 school districts and the 533 
high school communities (attendance areas) in Michigan, it was found that 
approximately four-fifths of the farm children in the state receive their elemen- 
tary education in one-room country schools. Those who attend school beyond the 
eighth grade must do so as nonresident, tuition pupils in village or city schools. 
All but 57 of the school districts with 12-grade schools are serving areas larger 
than their own district. In fact, nonresident pupils outnumbered the resident pupils 
in 43 per cent of the Michigan high schools during the period of 1920-1931. 

The authors suggest that in order to put the educational opportunities of farm 
children somewhat on a par with those of city children, it is advisable that high 
school districts be so organized that the school district boundary lines coincide 
with natural community lines. 

In 11 rural counties?® in Missouri the farmers bear the brunt of local taxes, 
rural and farm real and personal property constituting approximately 60 per cent 
of the total tax base. Counties large in area have expended little or no more for 
governmental services than small counties. This argues in favor of county con- 
solidation. However, county consolidation would result in little saving in school 
costs and road expenditures. 

The poorer counties in the Ozarks have a small amount of taxable wealth per 
school child. These counties do not have adequate school facilities. Since they 
have high birth rates resulting in net migration outward, the state and federal 
governments have the undeniable responsibility of assisting in the support of 
their educational agencies. Cities to which the migrants go should help support 
the rural schools. 

The study of rural Missouri governmental costs indicates relationships between 
expenditures and such factors as total population, assessed wealth, and the like. 
Factors related to efficiency in governmental expenditures and service as well as 


United States Department of Agriculture Farm Security Administration, Region III, Re- 
search Report No. 1, Indianapolis, Indiana, January, 1938 (mimeographed, pp. 62). 

19 J. F. Thaden and Eben Mumford, “High School Communities in Michigan,”’ Michi- 
gan State College Agricultural Experiment Station, Special Bulletin No. 289, East Lansing, 
January, 1938 (pp. 36). 

20 Conrad H. Hammar and Glen T. Bartin, “‘The Farmer and the Cost of Local Rural 
Government in Missouri,” Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 385, 
Columbia, June, 1937 (pp. 90). 
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equity are discussed. Three solutions to the problem of the prevalence of tax 
delinquency and inefficient services in the poorer Ozark counties are (1) reset- 
tlement increasing the ratio of taxable resources to the number of persons in the 
population, (2) shifting the cost of local government to the state, and (3) in- 
creasing taxable wealth by reforestation and other means. 

According to a bulletin on “Vocational Interests of Rural High School Pupils 
in Pennsylvania’’* rural boys are predominantly interested in vocations which 
require a major emphasis on physical activity and desire for the most part to 
become farmers, aviators, engineers, or mechanics. However, pupils of superior 
intelligence tend to choose the professions ; those below average in native ability 
prefer mechanical vocations. A large proportion of rural-reared girls are inter- 
ested in nursing and teaching. Less than one-fourth of the boys chose their 
father’s occupation. Thirty-six rural schools in 29 counties co-operated in the 
study. The interests of the pupils who were freshmen in 1929 were tested at 
intervals during their four-year high school course. The influence of intelligence, 
other persons, and experiences on choices of occupations as well as persistency 
of interests were treated. 

Without a house-to-house canvass the ‘‘natural” communities in three Oregon 
counties have been mapped and described.?? The specific methods used in de- 
termining the community boundaries are not described. The community's boun- 
daries are, however, compared with those of school district, election precinct, and 
roads. Considerable attention is given to “interstitial” areas outside the boun- 
daries of communities. 

A class in educational sociology which surveyed Delaware County, Indiana, 
reports findings concerning (2) how the people make a living, (d) travel and 
transportation, (c) maintaining health, (¢) spending leisure time, (e) govern- 
ment and law enforcement, (f) home life, and (g) religion. Questionnaires 
distributed to homes through the public schools, interviews with public person- 
ages, and representative residents as well as secondary data were used. The lowest 
return on a questionnaire was 12 for 500 administered. 

The introduction of irrigation into an arid region where dry farming is prac- 
ticed may have favorable economic and social consequences. A Montana experi- 
ment station bulletin‘ claims that irrigation has not only increased, but has made 
for stability of crop yields. A larger farm population makes for an increase in 
farm inventory which means advantages not only to the farmers but other indus- 


21 C. S. Anderson, “Vocational Interests of Rural High School Pupils in Pennsylvania,” 
Pennsylvania State College of Agriculture and Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 
No. 342, State College, March, 1937 (pp. 28). 

22 Dr. Philip A. Parsons, A Study of Natural Communities in Three Oregon Counties, 
Committee on Public Welfare for the State Planning Board, Works Progress Administra- 
tion, Salem, May, 1937 (mimeographed, pp. 56). 

28 John M. Shales, “The School in Its Social Setting,” Ball State Teachers College Bul- 
letin, Vol. XIII, No. 1, Muncie, Indiana, September, 1937 (pp. 75). 

24P. L. Slagsvold and J. D. Mathews, “Some Economic and Social Aspects of Irrigation 
in Montana,” Montana Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 354, Bozeman, Jan- 
uary, 1938 (pp. 24). 
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tries and businesses. Denser population as well as increased income enables the 
farmer under irrigation to have a more satisfactory level of living. 


FARM LABOR 


“Agricultural Migratory Laborers in the San Joaquin Valley, July and August, 
1937” is a summary? of findings resulting from 407 field interviews, and a 
general study of ownership, population, type of shelter, available household and 
hygienic facilities, and disease, in 59 California agricultural labor camps. Also 
returns from a questionnaire on migratory labor sent to 1,600 farm leaders, 18 
per cent of whom replied, and 102 health officers, 37 of whom replied, are 
tabulated and comments listed. Among the conclusions were the following: 
(1) Seventy-five per cent of the families interviewed came from five states: 
(2) Median annual earnings for the year ending June 30, 1937, were $574 for 
migratory families engaged primarily in California agricultural work; (3) Sev- 
enty-nine per cent of the families interviewed planned to remain in the state of 
California, while 16 per cent planned to return to the state of origin; (4) Six 
per cent of the population in the camps visited was without shelter in the form 
of tents, trailers, or cabins. Thirty per cent had poor shelter, and twenty per cent 
had good shelter. The remainder were living in fair surroundings. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“A Method of Determining Rural Social Sub-Areas with Application to Ohio” 
is presented in a report®® in which it is stated that “the sociography of the state 
should distinguish and delimit those areas of social homogeneity which may lead 
to the determination of true sub-regions.” The method of establishing subregions 
“assumes no constant relation between such bio-physical factors as soil and type 
of agriculture and social and economic traits.”” However, it is assumed that “‘gen- 
eral social and economic characteristics are correlated; i.e., that they hang to- 
gether.” On the basis of this latter assumption an attempt is made to select 
indices which will adequately represent such factors as those of (1) rural popu- 
lation, (2) rural economic conditions, (3) the rural school, and (4) the rural 
church. 

All available indices of social and economic variation (111 factors) on a county 
basis were assembled and examined. Some of these (28 factors) were discarded 
because they were “regarded as unreliable” or because they “were the least desira- 
ble of two or more indices measuring the same situation.” Also “overlapping 
indices” were discarded. The remaining 83 factors were called ‘First Order 
Factors” and were classified under the above four headings either in their simple 
form or as composite indices. By correlation techniques, the factors which were 
related (indicated by a correlation coefficient of .60) to others under a given 


25 Agricultural Migratory Laborers in the San Joaquin Valley, July and August, 1937, 
State Relief Administration of California, December, 1937 (mimeographed, pp. 43). 

26 C. E. Lively and R. B. Almack, “A Method of Determining Rural Social Sub-Areas 
with Application to Ohio, Part I, Text and Maps, Part II, Appendices,” Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station and Farm Security Administration, Region III, co-operating, Mimeo- 
graphed Bulletin No. 106, Columbus, January, 1938 (pp. 34 and 23). 
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heading, were withdrawn and designated as “Second Order Factors.” Intercorre- 
lations among these 32 “Second Order Factors” within their respective groups 
were computed. In each group those factors having the highest relation to the 
largest number of factors were designated as ‘““Third Order Factors.” The inter- 
correlations among the 16 “Third Order Factors” lead to the selection of three 
factors, Gross Cash Income per Farm, Rural Plane of Living Index, and Rural 
Population Fertility Ratio. These “Fourth Order Factors” were not highly corre- 
lated among themselves but were all closely related to the 16 Third Order 
Coefficients.” 

Each ‘Fourth Order Factor” was used as a basis for arraying the counties and 
grouping them into homogeneous sub-areas. On the basis of the indices the 
counties were classified according to opportunity of settlement of additional farm 
population. Such areas had good soil and high levels of living; also they had a 
stationary population or low rate of natural increase, or suffered from emigration 
and were not over-populated as evidenced by high acreage per capita, considering 


the type of farm. 
That ‘‘the widespread adoption of a successful mechanical cotton picker will 
be spread over a period of time,” and that “. . . the beginning of that period is 


quite imminent” is the conclusion of a Works Progress Administration report.?* 
Among the conclusions are the following: (1) “The mechanical picker in its 
present stage of development is, therefore, not likely to take the Cotton Belt by 
storm.” (2) “Successful one- and two-row machines, if developed, might, in the 
course of perhaps 10 years, be applied to an upper limit of about half the present 
cotton acreage and displace a maximum of two million hand pickers for the pick- 
ing season of about 40 workdays. The displacement of half a million pickers 
within a period of 5 to 10 years appears more probable, however.” (3) The 
successful mechanical picker would have its international implications. It would 
encourage increases in cotton acreages in Australia, Brazil, and Argentina. 
In addition, the following bulletins have been received: 


Marshall Harris, Compensation as a Means of Improving the Farm Tenancy in 
Illinois. Address, Farm and Home Week Program, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, January 13, 1938. United States Department of Agriculture, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics (mimeographed, pp. 17). 


W. E. Garnett, “Tenancy Trends in Virginia,” Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, Report No. 4, Blacksburg, April, 
1937 (mimeographed, pp. 6). 

Rupert B. Vance, Farmers Without Land, Institute for Research in Social Science, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill (pp. 31). 


“Taking the College to the Farm and Home, 1936,” Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College Extension Division, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, co-operating, Twenty-third Annual Report, Stillwater (pp. 160). 


27 Works Progress Administration, ‘Mechanical Cotton Picker,” National Research 
Project on Re-employment Opportunities and Recent Changes in Industrial Techniques, 
Report No. A-2, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, August, 1937 (pp. 24). 
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June Donahue, “Rural Recreation,” College of Agriculture of the University of 
Arkansas, United States Department of Agriculture, co-operating, Extension 
Circular 373, Fayetteville, June, 1936 (pp. 23). 


Increased Social Opportunity Through Community Planning, Department of 
Public Instruction, Education and Recreation Division of Works Progress 
Administration and National Youth Administration, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 


vania, 1936 (pp. 36). 


The Need for a National Health Program, Report of the Technical Committee 
on Medical Care of the Interdepartmental Committee to Co-ordinate Health 
and Welfare Activities, Washington, D. C., 1938 (mimeographed, pp. 36). 


C. F. Stewart Sharpe, “What Is Soil Erosion?” United States Department of 
Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 286, Washington, February, 


1938 (pp. 84). 
Edward G. Schiffman and Herman M. Haag, ‘Farmers’ Co-operative Marketing 


and Purchasing Associations in Missouri,” Missouri Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Bulletin No. 389, Columbia, September, 1937 (pp. 69). 


W. L. Gibson, Jr., ““An Economic Study of Farming in Appomattox County, 
Virginia,” Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 311, 
Blacksburg, October, 1937 (pp. 47). 

C. R. Jaccard, ‘Some Factors Limiting the Effectiveness of Kansas Extension 
Programs,” Extension Service of the Kansas State College of Agriculture 
and Applied Science, Extension Circular No. 17, Manhattan, October, 1937 
(mimeographed, pp. 22). 

Report on Progress of the Works Program, Works Progress Administration, 
Washington, December, 1937 (pp. 107). 


“Information for Prospective Settlers in Alaska,” Alaska Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Circular No. 1, College, Alaska, March 1, 1937 (pp. 36). 


W. E. Garnett, “Does Virginia Care; Some Significant Population Questions,” 
Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, Mimeographed Report No. 3, 
Blacksburg, January, 1936 (pp. 16). 























Book Reviews 


Carle C. Zimmerman, Editor 


A New Social Philosophy. By Werner Sombart. Translated and edited by Karl 
F. Geiser. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1937. Pp. xii, 
295. $3.50. 

This treatise is a unique and interesting presentation of the theory that Na- 
tional Socialism in Germany is, on the one hand, a revolt against the ‘‘economic 
age” and its “technique” and, on the other hand, a practical synthesizing of the 
fundamental elements in German culture into a new social philosophy which is 
highly integral in its ideology, and in keeping with the fundamental economic, 
ethnological, and philosophical imperatives of the German people. The author 
says that German socialism is ‘“‘nothing else than the turning away from the 
economic age in its entirety’ (p. 41). He characterizes the economic age as 
utterly materialistic, its values predominating over all others, and as having 
stamped its impress on all other provinces of society and of culture (p. 3) ; he 
speaks of “‘finance-capitalistic imperialism’ and says, ‘. . . never before has 
there been a situation in which business men have ruled, either personally or 
through their organization or its organs” as during the economic age (p. 23). 
He says that the three chief ideals of the economic age are veneration for bigness, 
rapid movement, and the ever-new, and that its ‘‘comfortism . . . means the 
deviation of the direction of human life toward amenity-values” which “brings 
the whole body of people to decay” (p. 34). 

In discussing the decline of the old culture within society, which has resulted 
from the economic age, he says: ““Within the last century, without much political 
noise, an old, well-grooved social structure has been torn down to its foundations 
and the people who saw their old, comfortable homes disappear were compelled 
to camp in the open fields or to seek shelter in hastily improvised barracks” (p. 
16). He ascribes this destruction to the dissolution of the village association 
which resulted from agrarian reforms and the development of capitalistic indus- 
try and translated “the old settled strata of the population into a mass of fluctuat- 
ing individuals” (p. 18), and says, ‘In this process of change man lost his 
connection with nature” (p. 31), and that “‘Jabor itself has lost its charm for 
men employed in modern big business” (p. 33). 

The new social philosophy is an attempt on the part of the German people to 
work their way out of this situation, and he says frankly that his book does not 
claim to be scientific but rather political, which however does not mean that it 
is unscientific (p. 40) ; that the aim and way of German Socialism is “to lead 
Germany out of the desert of the Economic Age” (Chapter XII). He describes 
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socialism as “social normality” (p. 58) and describes normality in terms of the 
“political community,” that is, the state, and says that the question What is 
German Socialism? can be answered only by answering the question What is 
German? or the question What is the mission and position of Germans “‘in the 
divine plan of the world”? In answering this question, he says that “the Ger- 
mans are an active, positive, enterprising people,” that they are a “masculine, 
country people,” and that they are unique in the peculiar traits of thoroughness, 
objectivity, self-glorification, and that their folk spirit “comes from the trans- 
cendental world, is always the same, firm, unchangeable from the beginning of 
time to the final day’ (p. 140). 

The author argues that the new social order must be totalitarian and that the 
political community, the state, is the vehicle by which it must be ushered in. He 
says: “The economic world of the peasant and handicraft laborers should be 
surrounded by legal barriers of the state to protect them from the penetration of 
the capitalistic spirit” (p. 283), and that the state must have supreme supervision 
over measures that must be taken in order to “restore the reciprocal effects be- 
tween culture and technique” (p. 243). Otherwise, the values of culture will be 
sacrificed to the values of technique, which is exactly what has happened in the 
economic age, during which technique has been valued for its own purposes 
rather than being considered as a means to an end. 

In his chapter “The Nation” (Chapter XIII), he sets forth in detail the Ger- 
man concept of the state, or the Reich, and says: “Every people in the Reich 
forms a natural estate. Every estate has its morality” (p. 185). In the chapter 
entitled ‘The Community” he refutes the concept that the state is ‘‘an umpire 
who uses the least amount of force that is necessary to keep the different ‘groups 
of interests’ within society in the framework of peace and law,” and asserts that 
the state is not a ‘natural organism but an entire value” (p. 205), that is, it is a 
community physically and spiritually. He argues that this community is not based 
upon a “‘we-consciousness,” but is a transcendental state and community arising 
out of “the longing of isolated man for a reunion with his kind in God’ (p. 217). 

He asserts that all socialistic movements of our time come to the fore as revolts 
against the economic age, and that these movements have been of two kinds, 
Marxian socialism and Catholic socialism, but that German socialism is a third 
type. The conditions for the development and operation of the new social order, 
namely, German socialism, are that there must be tranquility, that the notion of 
progress must be cast aside, and that the very nature of culture is that it is old, 
rooted, and indigenous. Once these conditions prevail, then the objectives can be 
attained by purely political forces. He says: “‘it is obviously established in God's 
plan of the world that the destiny of mankind is to be realized within the sphere 
of political associations,” and that in such political associations, “humanity is 
unfolded according to its differences, but in them the individuals are also drawn 
together in harmonious structures.” 


United States Department of Agriculture CarL C. TAYLOR 
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American Medicine: Expert Testimony Out of Court. The American Foundation, 
New York, 1937. Two volumes. Pp. 1,435. $3.50 the set. 


These volumes constitute the report of some 2,100 physicians on the general 
state of medicine in the United States. Three groups of doctors, of varying age 
and experience, were asked to write letters upon a number of topics which more 
or less centered around one question: ‘Are you inclined to think that any essen- 
tial change in the present organization of medical care is indicated?’ These men 
ranged all the way from the city specialist to the remote general practitioner. The 
sample is, of course, limited to those physicians who were most anxious to ex- 
press their views. 
The report is made up of excerpts from these letters, intelligently and lucidly 
arranged under a long series of topics, and according to point of view. The 
editors have briefly summarized the opinions expressed and have inserted transi- 
tory paragraphs. The work is merely a compilation of source materials. No 
specific conclusions are reached, no interpretations are included to color or exag- 
gerate the weight of the evidence itself, and no recommendations are made. 
Perhaps the first importance of this study for sociologists is its successful han- 
dling of such a method of investigation. The data are obtained from a ‘‘research” 
group in the unique position of being able to observe individual and family 
behavior without asking permission to do so. While the presentation is absorb- 
ing in its interest, it remains free from bias in so far as this is possible. It is an 
impartial summing up of all the points of the debate. Of it the committee in 
charge of the inquiry states: 
The effect of this technique is to broaden the base of discussion, remove it 
from the narrowness of personal conclusion and emotional preference, take 
it out of the circumscribed field of superficial controversy, of argument by 
slogans and catch words, and make it possible to arrive at that comprehen- 
sive definition of any given situation that should certainly precede attempts 
to revise it, if any (p. xxvii). 

Such a means of collecting and arranging information has proved effective ; it is 

not, of course, adapted to analysis, or to the formation of even hypothetical 

conclusions. 

There can be no doubt that the heterogeneous content of the work, as well as 
its method, is vitally related to the general field of sociology. It reviews such 
questions as state medicine and health insurance, and holds numerous implica- 
tions for the broader problems of social insurance and social control. Its relation 
to the field of rural sociology is less tangible. The book does not isolate rural 
medicine in its general picture of the American medical scene, so that no one 
section is devoted specifically to rural problems; but there are scattered references 
to transportation difficulties in remote districts, the forces affecting the availability 
of medical care, the Scotch plan for subsidies to physicians in thinly populated 
areas, and so on. The chapter entitled ‘““Medical Education” indicates that the 
tendency of curricula to emphasize specialties has resulted in the training of 
too few general practitioners who are prepared to supply the rural sections of the 
country. In dealing with the ‘Place of the Hospital,” mention is made of the 
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problem of securing hospital facilities in isolated region-. Several letters speak 
of the difficulties of administering health insurance in the country, and a case 
where rural hospital insurance was tried is described. There is, however, a pau- 
city of letters of this nature. 

If American Medicine, because of its method and its content, demands a place 
in libraries of sociology, it is also already significant for its social effect. The con- 
troversy over socialized medicine, hot in the press, the radio, and the pulpit, has 
been further stimulated by this group of opinions. On the basis of part of the 
testimony offered, a large group of physicians have seen fit to defy the American 
Medical Association in their plea, known as “the medical Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” for public funds in aid of a natural health policy. This split in the 
profession may properly be regarded as ex post facto evidence of the penetrating 
and vital nature of these volumes. 


New Jersey College for Women JOHN WINCHELL RILEY, Jr. 
Rutgers University 


The Share Cropper. By Charlie May Simon. New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1937. Pp. 247. $2.50. 


Bill Bradley, son of a share cropper on a plantation, marries Donie Goodwin, 
the daughter of another share cropper, and brings her to live with his father, 
mother, and sister in a one-room shack and kitchen lean-to. The two families 
work the 20-acre cotton field and share equally in the proceeds of production 
after paying the landlord half of the crop for the use of land, team, and equip- 
ment. Good crops bring food and clothing in the fall and winter, and credit in 
the spring; crop failures bring a meager subsistence of corn meal and molasses, 
if not near-nakedness and practical starvation. 

The ideal of Bill and Donie to make enough money to buy a mule and to 
become a share tenant, in the face of drought, flood, boll weevil, low prices, and 
constantly recurring debts, is never realized. Bill's association with a reformer 
and participation in the tenant union finally lost him his place as a share cropper 
on the plantation, and to escape the persecution resulting from this “‘stigma,” he 
sought refuge as a ‘‘river rat” in no-man’s land on the bank of the river, where 
he and Donie found freedom to have a garden, a few chickens, and a small clear- 
ing for cotton, and where they could dream unmolested of the time when they 
would have enough money to buy a mule and become a share tenant. If they 
could see but little hope for themselves, they envisioned the time when their 
children would have land, schools, and a better social system. 

The story, for the most part, is a good description of the humdrum existence 
and experiences of a family with little opportunity, at the beginning or after- 
ward, to lift themselves above the economic and social status of a plantation 
cropper. The struggle with the elements and the clashes with the plantation 
landlord, the public, and the courts, without the ability to adjust themselves in a 
highly competitive society, are highlights. All of the events described and the 
difficulties encountered could happen in restricted localities in Arkansas. The 
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strength of character of the hero and his wife, however, and the recurrence of 
disasters centering upon one family should be considered exceptional. 

The weakness of the story is its lack of interpretation. While the basis is 
presented, some readers, particularly those who are not familiar with agriculture 
or with plantation life, will fail to see that the fundamental difficulty is twofold: 
(1) That the public school system in some rural districts is of such low quality 
that many young people, even though they may be capable, reach maturity with- 
out enough elementary training to understand their environment or enough fore- 
sight to take advantage of alternative opportunity; (2) that the size of farm for 
the cropper class is too small and too inflexible to afford a basis for a satisfactory 
livelihood or for advancement beyond the cropper status. Although the author 
might have gone a little further in revealing the fundamental difficulty, she has 
avoided a common error made by others. Most of the current writings on this 
subject, although they may lay the same fundamental groundwork as the present 
treatment, too often reach the conclusion that the employer is to blame rather 
than the competitive economic system or the lack of educational opportunity. As 
the fundamentals become better known, The Share Cropper will become more 
generally appreciated by the casual readers who may consider the book lacking 
in color, by social sentimentalists who think it lacking in vehemence, and by 
plantation people who will be unimpressed by its realism. 


University of Arkansas C. O. BRANNEN 


Human Migration. A Study of International Movements. By Donald R. Taft. 
New York: The Ronald Press, 1936. Pp. xxvi, 590. $4.00 


This book deals with international movements of population, with special 
reference to the sociological aspects of immigration into the United States. It is 
not a conventional reproduction or summary of facts on the physical transfer of 
people from country to country, but on the attitudes involved, the motivating 
factors, the reactions to immigration and emigration, and the social, economic, 
and political sequelae. Among the subjects to which separate chapters are de- 
voted are: points of view and ethical principles with reference to migration; the 
influence of nationalism; the effects of migration (economic, pathological and 
biological, assimilation and cultural contributions) ; and the development of at- 
titudes and policies. Means of controlling migration by national legislation, 
bilateral agreement, and multilateral control are discussed at length. Finally, 
illustrative accounts are given of Chinese, Japanese, and Mexican migration. 

The above is by no means a complete summary of the many subjects dealt with 
but will serve to indicate the content of the book. In the whole it is an account of 
the advantages and disadvantages of international migration to the country of im- 
migration, to the country of emigration, and to the individual migrant. Whether 
or not it gives an impression of over-emphasis of the advantages of migration 
will depend on the preconceptions of the reader. To the reviewer it appears an 
honest attempt to present both sides of the case, although some of the fancied 
advantages, such as the one that “the presence of so many foreigners in the 
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United States makes it somewhat more difficult to fight an unjust war against 
their home governments” (p. 290) seem a bit far fetched. 

The author deserves particular commendation for his attempt to deal with the 
effects of migration, recognizing the fact that the story of migration does not end 
with the arrival of the migrant at his destination. Actually, what is probably the 
most important phase of international movements of population is only begin- 
ning when the physical transfer comes to an end. The student of migration will 
turn with particular interest to the chapters dealing with effects; if he is some- 
what disappointed with their contents it will be because of the incompleteness of 
knowledge on this subject, not because of any inadequacy of treatment. Inci- 
dentally, the student of migration should be warned, particularly if he is accus- 
tomed to the factual, reportorial type of study, that this volume has a decidedly 
normative tone, migration being considered from an ethical or humanitarian 
point of view. The author expressly recommends such a viewpoint, trying to 
show that it is also ‘‘scientific.” 

A minor point that may be raised is that the definition of international migra- 
tion as “a voluntary movement of individuals or families from one country to 
another with the intention of permanent change of residence” (reviewer's italics) 
does not seem practicable unless intentions can be known or the word permanent 
is taken in less than an absolute sense. A purely personal objection is to the 
repeated use of the pronoun we. 


Harvard University E. P. HUTCHINSON 


Income Received in the Various States, 1929-1935. By John A. Slaughter. New 
York: National Industrial Conference Board Studies No. 234, 1937. Pp. xv, 


167. $3.50. 


This compact and well-written volume is intended to give a concise and com- 
parative picture of the incomes received by individuals in the 48 states and the 
District of Columbia during the years 1929 to 1935, as well as to offer a “‘com- 
prehensive and detailed breakdown of income” in these various areas, indicating 
the absolute and relative importance of the major types and origins of income. 

Mr. Slaughter contends that income estimates for the nation as a whole have 
serious shortcomings and must be supplemented by other and more detailed esti- 
mates, indicative of the differentiations present in the scattered and heterogeneous 
income-earning population in the extensive area of this country. The theory and 
practice of the socio-economic region-studies and region-planning tell us that, in 
dealing with a problem complicated by a multiplicity of heterogeneous factors, 
the first step is to isolate these factors so as to determine the areas in which they 
function, and on this basis to arrive at specific regions. The supplementary esti- 
mates so obtained for these regions would be truly representative of the hetero- 
geneity present in the larger (national) area, and would permit one to co-ordinate 
the two sets of estimates (i.e., national and local) for any purpose in which such 
co-ordination is desired, and to employ the regional data for the solution of 
purely regional problems. 
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Mr. Slaughter has taken, however, the 49 political units that comprise the 
United States, and since the factors which are responsible for the regional and 
local differentiations do not coincide in their areas of manifestation with the 
geographic boundaries of these governmental units, Mr. Slaughter’s estimates 
and his carefully executed investigation appear to be limited largely to political- 
administrative uses. 

It is quite true that the statistics needed for regional differentiation are not 
directly available and when obtainable require much arduous working-over. How- 
ever, the way to do that has been pointed out already by Brunner and Kolb in 
their Rural Social Trends, and it is to be regretted that Mr. Slaughter preferred 
to follow in the footsteps of Maurice Leven and others in taking a state for his 
unit. Mr. Slaughter’s study is a definite advance over former estimates of income 
where the state is taken as the unit, and is commendable as far as it goes. How- 
ever, it is very likely that the variations within the states are much more signifi- 
cant than the variations between them, and that a definitive analysis of income 
differentiation in this country is yet to be carried out. 


Teachers College, Columbia University JoHN W. BOLDYREFF 


We Americans—A Study of Cleavage in an American City. By Elin L. Ander- 
son. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1937. Pp. xii, 286. $3.00. 


While they still consider themselves ‘“‘a Yankee town,” the 25,000 people who 
composed Burlington’s population are two-fifths French Canadian, more than 
three-fifths Roman Catholic, and 66 per cent composed of ‘elements foreign to 
Old Yankee stock.’” Only a fraction of the “Yankee” remainder consists of 
fourth generation “Old Americans,” but these, together with English, English 
Canadians, and Germans, present a united Protestant front. The Catholic group 
in turn consists of French Canadians and Irish. Each religious group is further 
stratified economically. In the resulting patchwork of group affiliations ethnic 
cleavages enhance those based on income and type of work, while the religious 
division, itself enhanced by clear-cut ethnic lines, splits the entire community in 
half. In these circumstances, can one meaningfully speak of a “community” ? 

In her praiseworthy effort to answer this question the author has studied the 
various ways in which one or another type of cleavage has weakened the com- 
munity’s will to action. In efforts to create social centers, youth and recreational 
organizations, clubs, schools and colleges, and even hospitals, there have repeat- 
edly been two or more answers instead of one. ‘. . . again and again they find 
that religious differences do not cease to exist merely because they are denied; 
and as each enterprise fails there arise out of the sense of that failure new re- 
sentments, the Protestant blaming the Catholic, the Catholic blaming the Protes- 
tant’’ (p. 92). 

Especially illuminating is the study of the réle of club life. Social clubs provide 
for members of each ethnic group havens of relative security, whence all “‘out- 
siders’’ are rigorously excluded. They are essentially ‘gatherings of people who 
‘belong,’” the last line of defenses of primary group relationships in a commu- 
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nity becoming increasingly differentiated and de-personalized. It is not surprising 
that those groups which are most on the defensive, the Old Americans and the 
Jews, are the most highly organized with respect to clubs. But this very stabiliz- 
ing function has an unfortunate consequence in intensifying intracommunity 
ethnocentricism, thus tending to perpetuate and even to crystallize habit patterns 
and attitudes of superiority and inferiority to such an extent that the community 
may find itself incapable of common adaptation to novel circumstances. The 
general organization of informal social life, for example, is inimical to the pro- 
motion of intergroup marriages. With this growing rigidification of community 
structure in mind the author closes with a warning. It may be, she argues, that 
the demagogue type who, in a number of countries, has already used racial or 
religious prejudice as a means to political power (playing one group off against 
another), might find fertile ground in such “American” communities as Burling- 
ton, if the pressure for change becomes too great, and if the community fails to 
revitalize its democratic institutions. 

This excellent book won the John Anisfield Prize of $1,000, established for 
the purpose of encouraging the production of good books in the field of racial 
relationships. 


Harvard University E. Y. HARTSHORNE 


Four-H Club Work in the Life of Rural Youth. By Mary Eva Duthie. Chicago: 
National Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work. Pp. 124. 


This work tries to find who join 4-H clubs, the place of 4-H club work for 
rural adolescents, and the effects of 4-H experience upon the members. Basic 
data were gathered from Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota, the counties that 
showed a high per cent of completions, with most successful club work records. 
Questionnaires were filled by 235 4-H members; interviews with 203 rural 
youths and 51 club leaders were recorded; and returns from 2,372 attitude tests, 
2,619 intelligence tests, and 2,619 tests reflecting family conditions were ob- 
tained from rural school children in these counties. Certain group and individual 
factors were found important in the selection of members. Thirty-five per cent 
of the parents of 4-H young people had better than common school education as 
compared with 28 per cent of the parents of non-4-H young people; parents of 
4-H young people had a greater number of organizational affiliations than parents 
of non-4-H young people; the social-economic status of the families of 4-H 
members was superior to that of nonmembers, especially in those cases in which 
4-H membership had been carried beyond three years; and families of 4-H 
young people were more thoroughly integrated as social groups than were those 
of non-4-H. The percentage of boys from tenant farms who were 4-H members 
was lower than of girls. Boys from owner farms were found in 4-H membership 
in larger proportions than boys from tenant farms. In contrast, it was found that 
in two of the counties, girls from tenant farms were 4-H members in greater 
proportional numbers than girls from owner farms. The reviewer suggests that 
“tenants,” when considered as a group in social participation, should be divided 
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into “unrelated” and “related tenants.” ‘Related tenants” should be analyzed 
further to isolate those who are living on land which they expect to inherit. The 
social behavior of this latter group is much more nearly like the social behavior 
of owners than of tenants. 

Individual analyses of intelligence showed that 4-H mentally represents a fair 
cross-section of rural boyhood. The greater numbers of 4-H girls were in the 
normal group. The rural young gave 4-H club work a prominent place in their 
organizational experience. Four-H boys and girls were more active in the other 
organizations to which they belong than were the non-4-H boys and girls. Mem- 
bers of 4-H were given a list of statements to be underlined, showing their esti- 
mate of the values of 4-H experience. “Learning to work with others” and 
“making new friends” took first and second places. This suggests the high 
importance of the “nonproject’’ aspects of club work. In reply to a question 
concerning the needs of rural young people, both 4-H members and nonmembers 
placed social needs above the desire for more money. 

The author, as a result of her study, raised several important questions: Why 
do not certain counties attract a larger proportion of the most intelligent boys 
and girls? Why are the most intelligent boys not in 4-H in greater proportions ? 
Why is 4-H unattractive to young bright girls and more attractive and positive 
to older bright girls? Why do not the older boys become more favorable in atti- 
tude after their first year of 4-H membership, as the younger boys do? In view 
of the superior importance of social values derived from 4-H, and since but a 
small proportion of the time and money spent on 4-H club work is devoted to 
the social aspects of the program, would not further effort be justified ? 


University of Arizona E. D. TETREAU 


The Study of Man. By Ralph Linton. New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1936. Pp. viii, 503. $3.00. 


Rural sociologists will find in Professor Linton’s anthropological monograph a 
frame of reference offering a helpful orientation to rural life in present-day 
America. Written in a clear, simple style, devoid of polemics in support of any 
“school of thought,” yet fairly bristling with new hypotheses, this book merits 
reading as a companion volume to such works as Durkheim's Division of Labor in 
Society and Thomas and Znaniecki’s The Polish Peasant in Europe and America. 
Many have suspected that primitive and rural cultures possessed certain character- 
istics common to both and at the same time revealed other traits that appeared to 
sharply differentiate them. Dr. Linton provides a workable set of concepts that 
makes possible a simultaneous analysis of the universal characteristics of all social 
systems and the unique aspects of each, without unduly overweighting either 
point of emphasis. This multi-dimensional approach for the handling of cul- 
tural complexes is particularly helpful in the light of past attempts to treat such 
categories of human behavior as social participation, community patterns, and 
culture areas. Of special significance in these respects are the chapters titled: The 
Raw Materials for Society, The Distinctive Aspects of Culture, Participation in 
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Culture, The Family, Social Units Determined by Blood, The Local Group, So- 
ciety, Social Systems, Status and Rule, The Qualities and Problems of Culture, 
Diffusion, Integration, Function, Interests, Orientations of Culture, Culture and 
Personality. Without being mystical about human history in the Spenglerian 
sense, the author is led to a conclusion that is epitomized in the dedication: ‘‘To 
the Next Civilization.” Both those of us who seek to strengthen the existing 
order and those hoping to modify it will find much to ponder over in the closing 
chapter. What shall we say to such thoughts as these? 
The conquest of society will be the greatest triumph of man’s career. Even 
the conquest of interplanetary space sinks into insignificance beside it. There 
can be little doubt that it will sometime be achieved, but there is little likeli- 
hood that it will be achieved by our civilization. . . . Today our workers in 
the social sciences stand very much where the Alexandrian Greeks stood in 
their studies of nature. . . . The signs are plain that this era of freedom is 
also drawing to a close, and there can be little doubt that the study of culture 
and society will be the first victim of the new order. . . . Unless all history 
is at fault, the social scientist will go the way of the Greek philosopher. 


University of Wisconsin JoHN H. UsEEM 





Dixie After the War. By Myrta Lockett Avary. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1937. Pp. xxxiii, 419. $3.00. 


Originally published in 1906, long out of print, and now reprinted and touted 
as a literary forerunner of Gone with the Wind and The Tragic Era (the popu- 
larity of which should tempt any publisher), Mrs. Avary’s book will strike the 
present generation less with its vivid portrayal of familiar facts than with its 
unconscious revelation of quaint sentiments. The author, a Southern lady of the 
old school, spent her girlhood in Virginia during reconstruction days; hence she 
is intimately acquainted, as a native journalist and historian, with the twelve-year 
period following the fall of Richmond. For her, necessarily, the description 
cannot be dispassionate. In her eyes the prominent figures of the Confederacy 
have a heroic dignity and an epic righteousness that lifts to the level of tragedy 
their subsequent suffering under the conqueror’s heel. Her flowery phrases, ex- 
pressing eloquently the time-honored convictions of a caste, paint the post-war 
conditions poetically and naively in the colors of the aristocratic value scheme. 
Thus the Yankees are ruthless fanatics, except for an occasional “gentleman” 
among them. Southern women are all pure, refined, and “distinguished in the 
social graces.” They are the “fair sex,” for whom Southern manhood fought, 
and when their black servants ignominously leave them, they prove themselves 
brave and resourceful in learning actually to work. Negroes, once happy on the 
plantation and well cared for by their owners, become dangerous and outlandish 
in their ill-starred freedom. Their racial name is spelled with a small “‘n,’”’ while 
Anglo-Saxon, the superior race which it is ‘“Nature’s purpose” always to preserve 
(p. 243), and the word Simian, used to describe the “negro,” are capitalized. 
Lynching, of course, always occurs for “the crime of crimes.” These sentiments, 
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being no longer functionally operative in an existent society, have an unreal 
sound. But they themselves are valid history. Indeed it is not so much the scenes 
which Mrs. Avary depicts that are of interest, as the attitudes she takes toward 
them. Her work is a touching survival of the departed South. 


Pennsylvania State College KINGSLEY Davis 


And So Goes Vermont: A Picture Book of Vermont As It Is. Edited by Vrest 
Orton. New York: Farrar and Rinehart and Weston, Countryman Press, 
1937. Pp. ... $2.50. 


Unique among recent excellent books on Vermont is Orton’s And So Goes 
Vermont. The picture book contains no text other than the captions to the pic- 
tures, and a foreword by Charles B. Hogan. It is made up of 200 photographs, 
taken by Vermonters or those who have lived in Vermont and selected by Mr. 
Orton to show typical Vermont scenes and people. Hundreds of photographs, 
beautiful in themselves, were discarded as not illustrating what is “idiomatically 
Vermont.” 

As most Vermonters live in the country, the editor has confined his selection 
of pictures almost entirely to rural scenes. But one realizes that something must 
be omitted from the never-ending material that one would like to see in the 
book. Mr. Orton has left the hard-surfaced roads with their constant procession 
of motors to the casual tourist, and has sought his typical Vermont along the 
winding dirt roads, and up among the hills. A lover of Vermont might wish 
that, in contrast to the often difficult conditions of back road farming, Mr. Orton 
had also shown more pictures of the gracious valley farms, ¢nd the important 
fruitful farms of the Islands. 

Many of the pictures show types which are fast passing out of American life. 
They should be of interest and value to the new generation, most of whom have 
never seen an ox team or driven behind a horse. Ox teams are perhaps no more 
typical of present-day Vermont than of the other New England states, but they 
can be found if one knows where to look, as can the auctioneer, the attic with its 
treasures, and the village blacksmith’s shop, all once a part of the everyday life 
of our country. The pictures of ice-cutting on Lake Champlain, the harvesting 
of the Christmas trees at Shrewsbury, the quarry and the Morgan horse farm are 
pictures of industries distinctly Vermontish. Those of Vermonters at play show 
how the geography more or less determines the kinds of recreation the Vermonter 
may enjoy. They also show that communities of busy people can take time for 
play. The loveliest photographs (Vermont through the four seasons) come at 
the end. | 

A picture book always attracts attention, but when it is as this book promises 
to be, the first of a series of picture books of the forty-eight states, it has especial 
interest. It is not a guide book but a kaleidoscope of an American state. 


Librarian, University of Vermont HELEN B, SHATTUCK 
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The Irish Countryman. By Conrad M. Arensberg. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1937. Pp. 216. $3.50. 


This book is representative of the new anthropology, which attempts to ferret 
out the actualities of primitive life in the present. It is the behavior of the small 
familistic farmers of Western Ireland which the author has sought to analyze and 
explain via the operational approach. These countrymen constitute a sample of 
family farms everywhere, a fact seemingly unknown to Dr. Arensberg. In Ire- 
land, as in the United States and most of Europe, the big farmers are on the 
good land, whereas the small farmers and the greatest density of population are 
found in the regions similar to those which our new Tugwellianism is striving, 
more or less futilely, to evacuate. Just as our familistic country homes possess 
their Sunday parlors wherein are kept family albums and Bibles, bottles of Jordan 
River water, conch shells, and Niagara Falls honeymoon souvenir spoons, so do 
these Irish farmsteads have their ‘‘west” rooms with their religious objects, cruci- 
fixes, the best brass, etc. One is reminded of the shrine rooms in Chinese, Japan- 
ese, early Roman, and European homes. As in all other traditionally rural cultures 
the complex of interests, duties, and responsibilities swings on the fulcrum of 
family and land, and patriarchal dominance and match-making assume significant 
réles. Interesting is the fact that these poor country people marry later than any 
other Irish class, including the urban professionals. Single men and women at 
30 are the rule, owing to the reluctance of the old people to renounce their lead- 
ership and abdicate in favor of their younger successors. Here we have reflected 
in west-country Ireland the antecedent condition of the maintenance bond, parri- 
cide, and the oriental vows to religious poverty (pilgrimages) of the aged parents. 

Although the author has plunged into this Irish familistic culture without 
placing his countryman in a broader context, and although he has underpresented 
the purely descriptive side of his subject, the psychological analysis is as superior 
in insight as in exposition. From their fountain head in the home and the west 
room, the organizational threads of folk belief extend to the shops, pubs, and 
fairs of the country town. The significance of fairies, ghosts, and the dead in the 
behavior of these imaginative folk is well outlined. This is precisely the sort of 
investigating which Thurman Arnold has done on an institutional level. Having 
sharpened his scientific scalpels in Ireland we may hope that Dr. Arensberg will 
go to work in rural United States, remembering however to familiarize himself 
with country life studies which have gone before, lest he produce disconnected 
monographs which are only accidentally valuable. 


Harvard University N. J. DEMERATH 


We, the Tikopia. By Raymond Firth. New York: American Book Company, 
1936. Pp. xxi, 574. $6.00. 


Since Firth sees no difference between anthropology and sociology he subtitles 
this work “a sociological study of kinship in primitive Polynesia.” It reports 
upon a year’s field work on a small island of 1,200 inhabitants on the eastern 
fringe of the Polynesian world. The traditional detailed description of persons, 
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incidents, behaviors, and native sentiments is given. The intimate story of the 
author’s participation in local life marks the influence of Malinowski. The com- 
munity is still so little affected by the outside world that money is valueless. Only 
about half of the islanders are even nominally Christian. Firth is most concerned 
with kinship, and his work treats exhaustively its terminology, behavior, and 
rituals. It demonstrates the functional articulation of native institutions (land 
tenure, agriculture, chieftainship, initiation, and marriage) to the extensions of 
the immediate family. On the whole Firth sticks admirably to empirical general- 
ization from the record. 

The interest of We, the Tikopia for rural sociology lies more in approach than 
detail. An attentive reader can see that he is attempting to describe a segment of 
the universal process of the formation of co-operating, neighborly, and blood- 
related groups. He does this partly by following out the socialization of the 
individual and partly by sketching the structure of the community, out of the 
incidents revealing emotionally supported obligations, privileges, and disputes. 
He develops all this from examples of action between specific persons in specific 
contexts. In spite of what must seem to many sociologists as an over-simple, un- 
systematic conceptual scheme, certain conclusions do emerge quite readily. 

None of this is new, but it is an important corroborative record. And it demon- 
strates that conceptual economy is no disadvantage if one is content to generalize 
specific detail. Dr. Firth’s account of the lives of the Tikopia is thus enhearten- 
ing to those who feel that the way to a social science is through less theory and 
more work, in the form of devotion to the concrete and the minute. It suggests 
that a study of a similar small community in Iowa or Mississippi might prove 
just as fruitful as have the “functional” studies of anthropologists if it dealt 
with persons, not institutions. 


Harvard University CONRAD M. ARENSBERG 


Twenty Thousand Homeless Men: A Study of Unemployed Men in the Chicago 
Shelters. By Edwin H. Sutherland and Harvey J. Locke. Chicago: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1935. Pp. vii, 207. $2.50. 


In January, 1934, the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission authorized an 
investigation of the shelters in Chicago populated by thousands of homeless men. 
The study, completed in the spring of 1935, was financed partly by the Commis- 
sion, partly by the Social Service Research Committee of the University of Chi- 
cago. The book is a survey of that investigation as to method and results. Trained 
research workers encouraged the inmates to speak freely, and these frank opinions 
have been copiously quoted by the authors—professors of sociology at Indiana 
University. They present many causative factors and the successive steps in social 
disorganization of shelter men, leading ever downward through precarious inde- 
pendence, casual labor very mobile in character, marginal dependency, destitution, 
and ultimately to shelter relief. Stratification in the shelters is stressed, also the 
deadening monotony of life there. An excellent chapter devoted to the social 
process which produces the sheltered type, supplements the sketch previously 
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given of characteristic occupations, amusements, discomforts, and vices. On the 
whole the resultant picture is a gloomy one, with decided overtones of defeatism 
and despair. The brief synopsis of programs aimed at solving the problem of 
mass unemployment aids materially in acquiring proper historical perspective. 
There will be general agreement with the authors in their many constructive 
criticisms of faults which impair the efficiency of prevailing systems of relief, 
as well as in their insistence on the need of intelligent, prudent experimentation 
if social adjustment is to be properly achieved. All who are interested in social 
rehabilitation, unemployment on a large scale, mass relief, and the like, will 
find much food for thought in the pages of this book. 


Boston College J. C. O'CONNELL, S.J. 


The Reorganization and Consolidation of State Administration in Louisiana. By 
R. L. Carleton and Staff. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1937. Pp. 278. $2.00. 


This volume opens with a brief historical statement of the expansion of state 
administrative activities, particularly since the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Unreorganized state administrative systems are, in the opinion of the authors, 
subject to criticism on five counts. These are: first, “‘a lack of coordination and 
correlation” ; second, their ‘‘disintegrated functional set-up” ; third, the high cost 
of state administrative agencies ; fourth, the lack of executive and administrative 
authority vested in the hands of the governor; and fifth, the failure to establish 
merit systems for the “recruitment, classification, promotion, and retirement of a 
trained personnel.” For the 21 states that up to 1934 have put in more or less 
sweeping plans of administrative reorganization, seven “standards” are outlined 
as frequent features of such reorganizations. 

A brief appraisal of results credited to reorganization plans already in effect 
brings this part of the report to a close. Although much yet remains to be done 
in most of these 21 states, the authors believe that considerable improvement has 
been achieved. 

The last two-thirds of the book consists of a description of the existing ad- 
ministrative set-up in Louisiana. In all, 175 state offices, boards, and commissions 
are analyzed. For each, the constitutional and statutory authorizations and major 
judicial decisions are cited, by references to the state’s legal documents. Then 
follows a brief description including how the head position or positions are filled, 
the compensation in such positions when specified by law, and the duties and 
powers of the unit. No one who reads far in this part, or who studies the accom- 
panying organization chart, can fail to be impressed by the unsystematic, decen- 
tralized, and cumbersome set-up here portrayed. 

Two carefully worked out plans of reorganization, involving the principles 
and standards suggested in the opening chapters, and adapted to Louisiana con- 
ditions, constitute the final part of the report. One plan involves only statutory 
changes; the other requires both statutory and constitutional changes to put it 
into operation. A relatively small number of departments are suggested, and the 
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existing vast number of unco-ordinated offices, boards, and commissions are 
grouped within the appropriate departments. The value of the book is increased 
by the inclusion of a bibliography and an index. Similar studies need to be made 
in a considerable number of states, where to date but little has yet been done 
along this line. 


University of Maryland T. B. MANNY 


Part-time Farming in the Southeast. By R. H. Allen, L. S. Cottrell, Jr., W. W. 
Troxell, Harriet L. Herring, and A. D. Edwards. Research Monograph IX, 
Works Progress Administration. Washington: United States Government 
Printing Office, 1937. Pp. xxxvili, 317. 


Comparative social and economic data for part-time farmers and for nonfarm- 
ing industrial workers were collected from Alabama, Georgia, and South Caro- 
lina, in the Eastern Cotton Belt. Here farming has been combined with industrial 
work for some time, and the relief load is about the same as the average for the 
whole nation. All families who, in 1934, operated at least three-quarters of an 
acre of tillable land and/or produced farm products valued at $50 or more, while 
the head of the household worked at least 50 days off the home farm, were called 
part-time farmers. Records were secured for 1,113 such households, a less than 
one per cent sample, and these were compared with 1,334 nonfarming industrial 
households in the same locality. The chief conclusions suggest that although 
part-time farming is both economically and socially advantageous, public policy 
should not be directed toward a wholesale extension, but rather toward the im- 
provement of existing part-time farming. Part-time farmers had (1) a higher 
real income, although they did not even approach self-sufficiency, (2) no disad- 
vantage in industry, on the basis of an analysis of earnings and employment, 
(3) sufficient time, energy, and capital for small scale farming, (4) lower hous- 
ing costs, but fewer modern conveniences, and (5) more participation in social 
organizations, although fewer organizations were available. These families 
sought, however unsuccessfully, to maintain their standard of living and to stay 
off relief. 

Any social policy must be in accord with the current social trends and the 
accepted values. It is a question whether the conclusion that “Workers today are 
in the process of adjusting their habits to the additional leisure that shorter hours 
have given them” (p. 77) applies to these families whose average total nonfarm 
earnings was $723 (p. 44). Should this surplus time be called leisure time or 
unemployment? Insofar as any policy is based on values, which are a matter of 
faith or belief, no social study is useful or necessary, and, if made, is largely in 
the realm of rationalization. For example, ‘Results of this survey suggest that 
any program . . . should have as its first goal the restoration of the individual 
families to the highest standard of living which they have enjoyed . . .” (p. 78). 
The questions Where? and How? the part-time farming should be stimulated are 
both tentatively answered in this monograph. 


MacMaster University Leo A. Haak 
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The Village Carpenter. By Walter Rose. New York: The Macmillan Company; 
Cambridge, England: The University Press, 1937. Pp. xxi, 146. $2.50. 


To those who are interested in preserving and stimulating art in rural life, this 
little volume will particularly appeal: Written by a master carpenter who is the 
son and grandson of master carpenters, Mr. Rose interestingly reminisces of vil- 
lage carpentry, as practiced by his family in his native Buckinghamshire, from 
Victorian times to the present. Although covering many items of concern par- 
ticularly to the craftsman, such matters are interwoven with observations of per- 
sonalities and human relationships and unexpected glimpses into English farm 
and village life, so that the presentation as a whole is very pleasing. 

The carpenter’s craft in Victorian days, before the wide-spread use of iron, 
comprised a somewhat wider range of activities than at present. The following 
chapter headings are indicative: Timber, Tools, Work on Farm, Wooden Pumps, 
Water Mills, Wind Mills, Undertaking, Furniture Repairs. 

After reading the book one feels impressed with the dignity and artistry of the 
old master carpenter, and is led to be apprehensive lest much of this is being 
lost in the modern machine age. In a final chapter entitled, ‘The Outlook,” the 
author points out that the coming of machinery is “by no means an unrelieved 
calamity,” and queries “Why may we not hope that the release from drudgery 
provided by the machine will not in due time find its reflex in a much higher 
standard of wood work?” The answer is problematical and lies largely with 
whether or not the present youth are willing to take the pains to prepare them- 
selves with the necessary skill. In the author’s opinion, the loss of training 
sustained in the discontinuance of apprenticeships, has not yet been adequately 
provided for in any other way (including the universities) and that in general 
there has been “a sad misconception as to the amount that has to be learned.” 

The book is well written, somewhat quaint in places, and throughout conveys 
to the reader the potential beauty and charm of rural life and the artistry and 
craftsmanship which inhere in a common village occupation. The attractiveness 
of the book is greatly enhanced by a series of unusual candid camera photographs 
and a number of carefully drawn illustrations. 


Louisiana State University HAROLD HOFFSOMMER 


Social Psychology, An Introduction to the Study of Personality and the Environ- 
ment. By James Melvin Reinhardt. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1938. Pp. ix, 467. $3.00. 


From page 117 on the author gets down to his sociological theme, that of 
building a system of social psychology about the relation of the social-cultural 
environment to personality. The analysis of personality in terms of various en- 
vironmental-experimental factors built about such concepts as divergent social 
norms, culture patterns, unity of experience, values, and frustration is unusually 
fine. Chapters XIII to XV show the importance of occupation to personality 
and the importance of the loss of work and of frustration to the disorganization 
of life patterns. The rdle of environmental circumstances in the development of 
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self-respect and in the maintenance of status are competently presented. On the 
whole, the work gives an excellent interpretation of the relation of socio-cultural 
factors and of experience generally, to personality and its disorganization. 

The first 176 pages are disappointing because they seem too intent at times on 
distributing between heredity and environment the responsibility for the develop- 
ment of personality, and there is too much emphasis on the organic-structural 
aspects of personality and too little on the learning-socializing processes by which 
human nature is built. Two chapters are given to review of the literature on 
studies of twins which as presented do not seem to forward the central theme of 
the book sufficiently to justiiy the space taken. The author deals with the influ- 
ence of such organic factors as hunger, diet, the stomach, and the glands on social 
adjustment. These factors without doubt play a part in personality adjustment, 
but I suppose are usually not considered to be in the realm of special psychology. 
Opinions on this point, of course, may legitimately differ. 

The materials beyond page 176 are not uniformly good. Chapters VII, VIII, 
IX, XIII, XIV, and XV are highly important to all interested in personality 
problems. The book’s usefulness as a text as compared to competing works will 
depend largely upon what one aims to achieve in his course in social psychology. 


The State College of Washington PauL H. LANDIS 


The Influence of Border Troubles on Relations Between the United States and 
Mexico, 1876-1910, By Robert D. Gregg. Baltimore, Maryland: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1937. Pp. 200. $2.00. 


This Johns Hopkins University study in Historical and Political Science deals 
with relations between the two countries for the period. The historical method 
is amply supported by numerous citations to official documents, some secondary 
sources, and certain new manuscripts resulting in a scholarly piece of work. The 
volume is divided into four chapters designated as: (1) The Border Problem, 
(2) The Struggle over Recognition, (3) Border Lawlessness, and (4) Growing 
Peace and Order. Its chief value to the sociologist is that it shows repeatedly 
how social and economic conditions affect political policy. The straying of cattle 
over a boundary line might appear as a trivial matter, but it became nevertheless 
a subject of national legislation and international concern. Other border troubles 
such as wrongful use of authority by civil and military officials of one country 
operating in the other, occasional acts of violence, smuggling, and tariff regu- 
lations all tended to complicate the relations between the two countries. However, 
peaceful means gradually superseded conflicts. ‘The pressure of American busi- 
ness interests, backed in some cases by the insistence of their government and 
coupled with Diaz’ eagerness to see Mexico develop quickly, led to widespread 
granting of concessions to American mining and railroad interests’ (p. 185). 
Railroads began to span the border, connecting the two countries, and American 
capital flowed more and more extensively into Mexico. An attitude of peace and 
good will prevailed. As newspapers in 1938 report incidents foreboding tension 
between the two countries, one can only hope that diplomatic relations now will 
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be as tolerant and successful as they were during the period from 1876 to 1910. 
We are indebted to the author for making available a careful study of these 
relations at this opportune time. 


Michigan State College C. R. HOFFER 


Studies in Group Behavior. Edited by Grace Longwell Coyle. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1937. Pp. x, 258. $2.75. 


The content of this book consists of case studies of five organized clubs in the 
city of Cleveland. Four of the five groups are regarded as “natural” groups of 
young people. All are represented as typical of the groups encountered by those 
who develop a social-settlement program in the foreign section of an American 
city. The first record of 60 pages covers the activities of a group of 12 girls aged 
18-20, for a period of three years. It is presented as a study in social interaction. 
The second record of 65 pages covers the activities of a group of young men 
aged 20-22. It is presented as a study of youth in adversity. The third illustrates 
the struggle for power among the would-be leaders of a club of 13-year-old girls. 
The fourth records the activities of a boy’s gang of middle-teen age. The fifth 
record deals with a woman’s club, heterogeneous as to age, nationality, and eco- 
nomic status of its members. It is presented as a study in hilarity and conflict. 

These case documents were written by students in the School of Applied Social 
Sciences of Western Reserve University. They were all college graduates, but 
without experience in critically observing and recording group behavior. The case 
records resemble an organization diary in which the student, who acted as partici- 
pant observer, describes what happened at each meeting of the club. The editor 
has interspersed explanatory notes and questions calculated to provoke discussion 
of the problems of group leadership. In Chapter I, she presents a general dis- 
cussion of the group leader and his function. 

Although the scientific student of group behavior will scarcely find anything 
of interest in this book, it should prove valuable in beginning classes where group 
leaders are in training. The descriptions of groups and group situations should 
provoke discussion and stimulate the class to make similar observations. 


Ohio State University C. E. LIvELy 


The Social History of American Agriculture. By Joseph Schafer. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1937. Pp. x, 302. $2.50. 


These eight lectures by an eminent American historian, delivered at the Uni- 
versity of London, rapidly survey American agricultural history. How the vast 
public domain came into the possession of the tillers at different periods, the 
development from primitive subsistence farming to big business farming, how 
agriculture became a technology, the diffusing of the results of agricultural re- 
search, transformations in the social characteristics of farmers and of their rural 
communities, the successive political réles of farmers, and a concluding opti- 
mistic view of the future—all these topics are briefly but vividly portrayed. 
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Laymen, foreigners, and undergraduates will gain much insight from reading 
this volume; for those who know something of the subject, the author will pleas- 
antly recall their past reading. 


Iowa Experiment Station C. ARNOLD ANDERSON 


Agrarékonomik und Agrarsoziologie ; iiber die Aufgaben und Grenzen der Agrar- 
wissenschaften. Ein Vergleich zwischen der Entwicklung in Deutschland 
und der in den Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika. By Dozent Dr. Leo 
Drescher. Jena: G. Fischer, 1937. Pp. vi, 80. RM3.20. 


This comparison of the development and main traits of agricultural economics 
and rural sociology in the United States and in Germany by a Dozent (instructor) 
in the University of Berlin is naturally more complete on its German than on its 
American side. Nevertheless, if certain developments be considered very broadly 
indeed, it is a good picture of the major common aspects and differences between 
rural social science in the two countries. In general the same conclusions apply 
to the differences in economics as in sociology. American rural science is, in the 
Spenglerian sense, much more ‘‘western,” “nominalistic,” and ‘‘naturalistic’” than 
is the German. America’s newness, its natural resources, its lack of grass roots 
and its Gesellschaftism has influenced its agrarian ideology in a somewhat op- 
posite manner from the racial, nationalistic, vo/k and group development in 
Germany. American rural social science is more statistical, Germany’s more 
typological. We think largely of profit from agriculture; the German social 
scientist of the social position and obligations of the daver (national economy or 
sozialpolitik). These differences are, however, merely relative. There are great 
common strains in all western culture. The author could improve his work by 
a wider acquaintance with contemporary and more recent developments in Amer- 
ica. A number of the more prominent Americans in both sciences are not men- 
tioned in the comparison. 


Harvard University CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 


Negro Year Book: Annual Encyclopedia of the Negro 1937-1938. By Monroe 
N. Work. Tuskegee Institute, Alabama: Negro Yearbook Publishing Com- 
pany, 1937. Pp. xiv, 575. $2.00. 

Professor Work has again brought up to date the most complete compendium 
of information about the Negro races which is to be found in the English lan- 
guage. For the United States 16 chapters give information about American 
Negroes and their relations to agriculture, labor, business, government, the 
church, education, etc. Data on Negro crime, lynchings, occupational statistics, 
and mortality rates are also included. 

The book also contains sections devoted to the Negro in Latin America, Eu- 
rope, and Africa. The Negro in poetry and art, literature on the Negro, and 
directories of Negro newspapers, organizations, and social service centers com- 
plete the book. 

Louisiana State University FRED C. FREY 
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Knights of the Road. By James Lowell Hypes. Washington, D. C.: The Daylion 
Company, 1938. Pp. 223. $2.25. 

From faithfully recorded observations on a sabbatical world tour in 1936, Dr. 
Hypes has presented an account of his reactions to Southern England, the Ma- 
deira Islands, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, and the islands of the South 
Pacific. As a travelogue only this is not recommended, since a tendency to fine 
writing and an unattractive typography distract the interest of the casual reader. 
It is recommended, however, to the author's friends in sociology who will be 
interested not only in the comments on the life and economy of these countries, 
but also in the bits of philosophy interjected into the running account. In fact 
Knights of the Road properly belongs in the category of memoirs, reminiscences, 
and autobiographies, those perquisites of any prominent academician. The author 
has ingeniously chosen this occasion to string his philosophy of life on the thread 
of this travel experience, and it is this philosophy which makes the book of value. 


Harvard University WENDELL H. BasH 


Rebuilding Rural America. By Matk Dawber. New York: Missionary Education 
Movement, 1937. Pp. xiii, 210. $1.00, or in paper 60 cents. 


This short work by Mark Dawber, a specialist in the rural church, should have 
been called A Series of Lectures for Rural Ministers. While the author wrestles 
with some fundamental problems in rural life, practically every chapter is focused 
at the réle and function of the rural church, and the issues covered are by no 
means all of those involved in the rebuilding of rural America. The major con- 
tribution will undoubtedly be for rural ministers, religious study circles of various 
kinds, and to the laymen who would not normally read a more profound treatise 
on rural life, but who will be caught by the title of the book and edified by 
reading it. 

United States Department of Agriculture Car C. TAYLOR 


The Community School. Edited by Samuel Everett. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, 1938. Pp. xii, 487. $2.25. 

This is a group of papers evaluating community school programs in schools 
organized under widely different environmental conditions. Education is held 
to be life rather than a preparation for life. Experimental participation in the 
activities of life is held to be of greater educative value than is study. The 
process is the organization of the school and the community so that all educa- 
tional work in the school shall find its impelling interest in its integration with 
the common concerns of the group. This theory of education holds that the 
ultimate objective for the individual is the development of personality, and for 
the group, the enriching and intensifying of democratic values of life in the 
community. All programs analyzed indicate a fairly complete participation by 
teachers and pupils, by school and community. The two most thorough examples 
of community school participation are found in a Negro and an Indian school. 


Raleigh, North Carolina G. O. MuDGE 
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Agricultural Revolution in Norfolk. By Naomi Riches. University of North 
Carolina Press, 1937. Pp. x, 194. $2.50. 


Norfolk led England in development of the farming practices and agricultural 
structure which constituted the eighteenth century agricultural revolution. Grow- 
ing population and urbanization created the market. Enclosure of small holdings 
and commons developed large-scale commercial farms. Use of marl fertilizer 
and introduction of turnips and grass crops made possible abandonment of the 
medieval three-field system, and substitution of the more efficient crop rotation 
and convertible animal husbandry. The process conserved the soil and increased 
crop yield, but it was hard on the people it displaced from the land, then em- 
ployed for wages. This is a competent, very detailed study in local agricultural 
history, holding interest for the contemporary scene. 


University of California PAuL S. TAYLOR 


The Hindu Jajmani System. By W. H. Wiser. Lucknow, India: Lucknow Pub- 
lishing House, 1936. Pp. 192. 


This clear, concise picture of the functions of a North Indian village commu- 
nity, which has retained many of the ancient claims of different occupational 
groups, is one of the most significant contributions which has been made in 
recent years in the field of theoretical and applied sociology. The fixed economic 
and social status of the residents finds its authorization in the laws of Manu. The 
residents of a typical village in North India are divided into 24 castes, extending 
from the Brahman, priest and teacher, to the Tawaif, the Mohammedan dancing 
girl. The Jajmani System is based upon the exchange of services within a given 
community with only an occasional payment in kind or money. Each caste must 
serve all of the community or certain designated castes. The clientele of each 
group is called its Jajmani. Wiser points out that the continuation of the Jajmani 
System has given a high degree of stability to the Indian villages but that this 
stability has, in many instances, stood in the way of social advance. The con- 
clusions point out 15 social contributions made by this system, and five conditions 
established by it which the author thinks should be protected and continued. He 
points out that the West has much to learn from the East, especially as regards 
the tendency for the individual to make his personal interest secondary to the 
interest of the community. 


University of Tulsa A. M. PAXsoNn 


Guam, Series A. Edited by C. F. Reid. New York: College of the City of New 
York, 1937. (Mimeographed, pp. 37). Free. 


This is the first of a series of eight bibliographies on the Territories and Out- 
lying Possessions of the United States. Others will be published dealing with 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Panama Canal Zone, 
Alaska, and the Philippine Islands. Copies will be distributed free upon request 
from public libraries, foundations, colleges, universities, schools, and govern- 
mental offices. 











News Notes and Announcements 


American Association of Schools of Social Work:—The Social Science Di- 
vision of the Rockefeller Foundation has made a grant to the American Associa- 
tion of Schools of Social Work for a three-year study of the present curricula and 
plans of schouls of social work and changes required for meeting the new de- 
mands for trained personnel in the state and federal Social Security programs. 
The study will be directed by the Executive Committee of the Association which 
consists of Wilbur I. Newstetter, Western Reserve University, President of the 
Association and Chairman of the Executive Committee; Marion Hathway, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Secretary-Treasurer; Arlien Johnson, University of Wash- 
ington; Margaret Leal, New York School of Social Work; Alice Leahy Shea, 
University of Minnesota; R. Clyde White, University of Chicago; and Elizabeth 
Wisner, Tulane University. 

It is the broad purpose of this grant by the Foundation and of the Association 
to make a thoroughgoing study of professional education for the public social 
services, both rural and urban, and to be able to propose a constructive plan for 
future development of education for the social services. Effective June 1 Miss 
Hathway will become full-time Executive Secretary of the Association. 


University of Arizona:—Professor E. D. Tetreau served as chairman of an 
oral examining committee to examine candidates who had been successful in their 
written examinations of the State Board of Social Security and Welfare, under a 
newly-inaugurated merit system. 

Professor Tetreau will lecture at the School for Extension Workers, New 
Mexico State College, April 11 and 14, inclusive. 


Federal Sup port for Public Education :—Rural sociologists should interest them- 
selves in the Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher Bill (S. 419, HR. 10340) now before 
Congress. This bill provides federal funds in amounts increasing from 1939 to 
1945 for elementary and secondary schools, for teacher training, for school build- 
ings, for state departments of education, for adult education, for rural library 
service, and for co-operative educational research. It is based upon the Report of 
the Advisory Committee on Education (75th Congress, 3rd Session, House Doc- 
ument No. 529, or obtainable from the Government Printing Office for thirty- 
five cents). Hearings on the original bill for federal aid were held by the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor, and are to be found in Senate Docu- 
ment 217, 75th Congress, 1st Session. 

This commission was under the chairmanship of Dr. Floyd B. Reeves and 
included in its membership Dr. E. deS. Brunner, Dr. Henry C. Taylor, and a 
notable list of educators. In my judgment, this report will rank with that of 
Theodore Roosevelt's Country Life Commission. The bill before Congress closely 
follows the recommendations of the Commission, and, if passed, its effects will 
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be as far reaching as those of the Smith-Lever and Smith-Hughes acts. The report 
of the Commission is noteworthy in that it recognizes the rdle which rural soci- 
ologists may have in the better districting of rural schools. Get a copy of the 
report and of the bill; give it your study and support. 


DWIGHT SANDERSON 


Harvard University:—Harper and Brothers announces the forthcoming volume 
on the Changing Community by Carle C. Zimmerman in September. The work 
deals with case studies of local communities in America and Canada. 


Louisiana State University:—Dr. Rudolf Heberle of the University of Kiel, 
Germany, has been appointed professor of sociology, effective July 1, 1938. 


Mid-West Sociological Society: —The second annual meetings of -the Mid- 
West Sociological Society were held in Des Moines, April 21-23, 1938. Some 97 
interested persons representing some 43 institutions and agencies were registered 
for the sessions. 

The program of the meetings centered about the discussion of three topics, 
namely: 

1. Social Welfare in the Middle West 

2. The Nature and Content of the First Course in Sociology 

3. Regional Research; Methods and Possibilities 

At the annual dinner the Presidential Address given by Joyce O. Hertzler of 
the University of Nebraska discussed the “American Regionalism and the Re- 
gional Society.” Interest in co-operation regional research was again dominant 
throughout the meetings. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Noel P. Gist (Uni- 
versity of Missouri), President; Ray E. Wakeley (Iowa State College, Vice- 
President ; Lloyd V. Ballard (Beloit College), Secretary-Treasurer. 

A tabulation of research projects being carried on in the ten states from which 
the Mid-West Sociological Society draws its membership, was presented by Pro- 
fessor J. Howell Atwood of Knox College. The number of projects in the differ- 
ent categories is as follows: rural sociology, 27 ; community problems, 16; history 
and theory of sociology, 9; ethnic groups, 6; family, 6; sociology of religion, 5; 
sociology and social work, 5; political sociology, 4; human ecology, 3; edvca- 
tional sociology, 3; sociology and psychiatry, 3; criminology, 2; social psychology, 
2; population, 2. A tabulation of the 27 rural projects (which constituted more 
than one-fourth of the total reported) showed the following distribution: public 
welfare (depression, relief, old age), 9; mobility and migration of population, 8; 
social organization, 4; youth and recreation, 3; social change, 1; family, 1; 
ethnic groups (nationalities), 1. 


University of Missouri:—Professor C. E. Lively, who has been at Ohio State 
University since 1921, has accepted the appointment as professor of rural soci- 
ology at the University of Missouri, succeeding the late Professor E. L. Morgan. 


University of Rochester :—Dr. C. Luther Fry, head of the department of soci- 
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ology, died April 12, in Rochester. From 1922 to 1933, when he went to Roch- 
ester, Dr. Fry was associated with the Institute of Social and Religious Research, 
where his studies of American villages attracted attention. Dr. Fry was author 
of: “American Villages,” “Census Analysis of American Villages,” ‘The United 
States Looks at Its Churches,” “The Technique of Social Investigation,” “The 
New and Old Immigrant on the Land,” ‘“‘Diagnosing the Rural Church,” and he 
contributed to the report on “Recent Social Trends” and the report of the Lay- 
men’s Foreign Mission Inquiry, as well as a number of other publications. 


Social Science Research Council:—Complete sets of Social Science Abstracts 
for the four years from 1929 to 1932, inclusive, during which it was published, 
may be obtained from the Social Science Research Council upon payment of 
express and handling charges. These charges, to be paid at the time the request 
is made, amount to $1.00 anywhere in the United States except California, Ore- 
gon, and Washington, where the amount will be $1.50. For Canada, the charge 
will be $3.00, and for other foreign countries, $4.00. 

Communications should be addressed to the Social Science Research Council, 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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